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= read plenty about synthetic 
tubber, about the tires that are going 
tobe made with synthetics. But did you 
know that right now many a bus in 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland and New 
York is trying out tires using synthetic 
tubber made by B. F. Goodrich? 

One of these tires is shown in the 
picture—an Ameripol Silvertown being 
inspected after more tt.an 8,000 miles 
on the wheel. 


Varying amounts of synthetic rub- 
ot have been used in making these 
p cw Ameripol bus tires—but some of 
them now actually in service contain 
over 99% synthetic rubber. 

B. F. Goodrich was first to offer for 


ule tires made with synthetic rubber for 









Tires Made with B. F. Goodrich Synthetic 
Now Rolling on Nation's Buses 
A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in tires 


passenger cars—that was in 1940! And 
now B. F. Goodrich pioneers with 
Ameripol Silvertowns for buses. Pro- 
duction is not unlimited. The rubber 
shortage is still acute. But 
already synthetic tires made 
by B. F. Goodrich are help- 
ing in the war effort. 

The Army and Navy get 
first call on every ounce of 
synthetic rubber we make. 
Right now there is little, 
if any, for general civilian 
use. There will be some 
for essential transportation. 


And when synthetic rub- 
ber is plentiful, come to 
B. F.Goodrich for your tires 


You can be sure that B. F. Goodrich 


will be first just as B. F. Goodrich 
was first to offer American car owners 
tires made with synthetic rubber. Re- 
member, nobody makes as good a cake 
as the cook who discovers the recipe! 





The March of the News 








More Bicycles for East . . . New Tire Inspection Rules . . . 


Tightening of Gas Rations . . . Drives for Women Workers 


The job ahead. The President’s $109,- 
000,000,000 budget for the coming fis- 
cal year put in focus the size of the 
war job ahead. His call for $16,000,000,000 
in additional taxes revived efforts of tax 
experts in the Treasury Department and 
on Capitol Hill to work out some sort of 
pay-as-you-go plan. 

But taxpayers will have to file a 1942 
return on March 15 and pay the first- 
quarter installment by that date regard- 
less of what action is taken on future 
taxes, warned Representative Doughton, 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, and Senator 
George (Dem.). of Georgia, respective 
chairmen of the House and Senate com- 
mittees that handle taxation. 


Production prospect. The five war 
“must” programs for 1943 can be com- 
pleted on schedule despite temporary 
delays, declared Production Chief Donald 
M. Nelson. Synthetic rubber, high-octane 
gasoline, aircraft, escort vessels and mer- 
chant shipping are the top-ranking pro- 
grams. Critical shortages hampering their 
progress now center in components, such 
instru- 


as valves, heat exchangers and 


ments. 


Transportation rules. The Govern- 
ment changed some of the rules on the 
mileage and gasoline rationing programs. 

Gas rations: Local boards were directed 
to send requests for more gasoline from 
ration book holders in the East to the 
nearest district, State or regional ration 
offices rather than decide on the requests 
themselves. Additional gasoline will be al- 
lowed only in cases of “extreme hardship.” 

Tire inspections: Motorists who have 
only A mileage books were given until 
the end of March to get their tires exam- 
ined the first time, with inspections re- 
quired only once in each six-month period 
thereafter. Holders of B and C_ books 
must get their first inspection by the end 
of February, have tires reinspected every 
four and three-month period, respectively. 
Similar rules applying to commercial mo- 
tor vehicles also were relaxed, with final 
date for the initial inspection of tires be- 
ing postponed from January 15 to Febru- 
ary 28. 

Bicycles: More bicycles were released 
for use in the Eastern 
area. Anyone gainfully employed or doing 
essential volunteer war work can qualify 
for a certificate to buy a bicycle in the 
Eastern States. Another liberalization ap- 
plying the country over makes bicycles 
available to pupils who need them to get 
to and from school. 


gasoline-scarce 
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Auxiliary fuel. Kerosene is _ being 
shipped in steel drums from the Gulf 
Coast to the North Atlantic States, it 
was revealed. Defense Supplies Corp. pays 
the extra costs which are involved in the 
emergency program, which is slated to 
provide 6,500 barrels a day. 


Women workers. Voluntary mobiliza- 
tion of American women for war work will 
be carried out under plans tailored to fit 
the circumstances in each local area, it 
was announced. Paul V. McNutt, chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission, 
said enrollment campaigns will be con- 
ducted only in certain areas because large 
numbers of women workers are not needed 
now in all localities; pointed out that two 
out of every three women workers will 
be needed in “home front jobs” rather 
than war factories. 


Selective Service. As local draft boards 
started to accept draft registrants for 
Navy service for the first time in this war, 
progress was reported in standardization 
of mental and physical requirements for 
all the armed forces. Lack-of this stand- 
ardization has delayed plans for central 
induction centers. 

However, voluntary inductions will con- 
tinue after the complete new draft mech- 
anism is set up, enabling draft eligibles 
with no occupational or dependency de- 
ferments to volunteer for their chosen 
service before their regular order numbers 
come up. 


Coal strike. Fifteen thousand anthra- 
cite miners in Pennsylvania, on strike in 
protest against an increase in union dues, 
to which they later added demands for 
higher wages, were ordered by the War 
Labor Board to return to work immediate- 
ly. The Board said they should use the 
grievance procedures in their contracts to 
settle their disputes. 


Small business. Blame for the plight of 
small business and the failure to use all 
of the nation’s ore supplies was laid on the 
War Production Board’s doorstep by Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 
Testifying before the Senate Committee 
on Small Business, Mr. Ickes charged that 
our supply of critical materials sets a defi- 
nite ceiling on munitions production and 
the number of smaller plants that can be 
used in war work; that, despite his efforts 
to force increased use of our large sub- 
standard ore reserves, the “efforts peter 
out somehow in the War Production 
Board.” 


uel Be 24 
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“Fog’s rolling in fast from the West 
but it’s clear over Kiska right now.” 

Eager U.S. bomber crews sometimes 
wait weeks for such reports. Wait to 
spring into action. 

Then is when every minute it takes to 
warm up airplane engines seems an hour. 
And then, strangely enough, is when 
engine oil coolers help to get ice-cold 
engines warmed up faster. 

Engine oil coolers accomplish this by 
automatically controlling the flow of 
cold-thickened lubricant, thawing out 
congealed oil safely and quickly. 

Building intricate engine oil cooling 
systems is one of our war assignments 
here at AiResearch. It has taken thou- 
sands of tedious hours, night hours and 








day hours, to design such engine oil cool- 


‘S 


If they beat the fog into Kiska 
by 60 seconds, we will feel repaid 


ing systems for America’s new warplanes. 

It has taken our engineers concen- 
trated years of the same kind of special- 
ized effort to create AiResearch exit flap 
control systems, supercharger aftercool- 
ing systems and engine air intercooling 
systems. And the only “bonus” our hard- 





driving AiResearch engineers have asked 
is that their handiwork give U. S. airmen 
a better break “when the chips are down.” 

T his is the spirit not only of AiResearch, 
but of U.S. war plants everywhere to- 
day. It is the spirit that will build a better 
peacetime world tomorrow. 


AiResearch 


MANUFACTURING 


LOS ANGELES, 


GARRETT 


DivViStOn OF THE 


COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA 


CORPORATION 





“Where Controlled Air Does The Job” + Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems + Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems + Engine Air Intercoolers + Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 









“Butter that won’t melt at 110°? 


--- Tell it to the Marines!” 


Down on the equator, where joint U.S. 
forces have landed, fought and raised 
the flag, the long arm of science reaches 
out to serve our fighting men. 

One example: A preserved butter 
for export that will not melt at 110 
degrees! 

This food is only one of many 
National Dairy products now being 
used by the armed forces of Democ- 
racy all over the world. It takes its 
place beside the numerous scientific 
developments in the care and handling 
of milk and milk products as basic 
human food. 





And National Dairy research is 
probing farther and farther into the 
potentialities of milk . . . developing, 
for instance, a milk fiber that is light 
and warm and looks like wool . . 
opening new doors to the farmer, the 
manufacturer and the consumer. 

National Dairy processes milk and 
many milk products for millions of 
American homes. 

By rigid adherence to high stand- 
ards of purity all along the line... 
by a precise and far-flung system of 
quality control ... by constant research 

National Dairy daily helps to 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMP 


safeguard the health and strength d 
millions of American people. 





Dedicated to the wider use and bette 
understanding of milk as a human fod 

. as a base for the development of ne 
products and materials . . . as a source 0 
health and enduring progress on the far 


and in the towns and cities of Americ 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 








Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protectia — 
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New sq vata 


First signs of real strain are showing in Germany. These are telltale 
strains, strains that suggest that the decay of German strength is beginning. 

Hitler's armies remain immensely strong. His submarine force never was as 
powerful as today. He has all of Europe under control. He is far from any rout 
in Russia. His strategic position elsewhere couldn't be much better. 

Yet: All isn't well inside Germany. Man power is acutely short. Work of 
the more than 6,000,000 foreign laborers in Germany is poor. The strain of the 
long work week is beginning to tell on German men and women. Losses of men in 
Russia are affecting millions of families. Reserves of food and clothing are 
+ dwindling. Life is very drab and hope of victory is going or gone. 

That is one side of the picture. It's the side Americans can appreciate as 
they grumble over slight inconveniences of one war winter. Germans have had 
four war winters, have been heating just one room in their homes, living on mo- 
notonous diet, being forced to work or fight whether men, women or children. 

But: There is another side as well, the industrial side. German industry 
appears to be passing its productive peak. Machinery is wearing out. Oil now is 
beginning to be very scarce. The next move in production is downward. 

All of this points to the beginning of the end for Germany's new empire. 
Even so: Actual crack of Hitler's home front may be some time off. It is 
that crack on which U.S. and British officials count for the war end. It is a 
break among civilians, not among soldiers and sailors, that underlies estimates 
STANF by those officials who assess the probable length of this war. 

Hitler is aware of the danger at home and is preparing against it. 

So: This might not be the last winter of war for the Germans. There can be 
another one, one in which American strength finally will be felt fully. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 























If this war isn't to be won except by straight military victory...then, 
1943 almost certainly won't see the end of war in Europe. The reasons: 

Russia lacks weapons and transport to marshal a knockout blow; lacks the 
oth « means for a sustained offensive in this year. 

But: So does Hitler in Russia. 

Britain lacks transport and man power to smash deep into Europe. She can't 
expect during 1943 to smash Hitler's armies on European battlefields. But: She 
can expect to gain one or more footholds in Europe during this year. 














oa And: U.S. lacks transport to swing all of its trained men and all of its 

lll vast outpouring of weapons into a European offensive. However: U.S. forces will 

e farm clear the Mediterranean; will almost surely have Italy knocked out in 1943. 

mericé The result: This is to be a year of offensives for our side, a year of ma- 
neuvering for position, a year of air attack and of some heavy land attack. But: 
Unless there is an internal collapse in Germany, it won't be a year in which 

Y decisive land victories will be won, in which German armies are destroyed. 

- , A crack inside Germany would make that kind of victory unnecessary; would 

Es 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


reduce greatly losses otherwise to be suffered. That crack is some time off. 


It's the submarine that is upsetting 1943 calculations. Submarines are now 
sending an important proportion of U.S. war materials to the ocean bottom. 

We can tell you these things about the submarine war..... 

1. Until very recently, Submarines were sinking more tonnage of ships than 
the tonnage of new ships built. Sinkings are far above the last war. 

2. An increase in ships built, not a decrease in shipping sunk, accounts 
for present tonnage gains. December saw a modest decline in shipping sunk. 

3. Tankers have been the special prey of submarines, have been sunk in far 
greater tonnage than tonnage of new tankers built. That explains why the East is 
cold, why pleasure driving is stopped, why no easing of controls is in sight. 

4. Net loss of ship tonnage during the last vear has been large enough to 
hamper seriously the transport of U.S. men and materials to battle fronts. As 
of today, Hitler's submarines have bested U.S. and British air forces and navies. 

So: The end of war definitely is delayed by several months. U.S. in 1943 
won't bring to bear the power that it is capable of bringing to bear. Germans 
are at least partly successful to date in neutralizing the U.S. war effort. 

We give you more details of shipping situation on page 13. 

Decisions on next war moves are being made right now. In part the deci- 
sions concern military moves; in part they concern political policies and moves, 
‘ This much now is clear: U.S. and Britain must have a clearer understanding 
on political policies to be followed in reoccupied countries; must have agreed 
upon lines of action in dealing with individuals and groups. 

There's a rush of European bigwigs to get on the U.S.-British bandwagon; a 
scramble of myriad-hued fascists to turn coat in hope of regaining power. Africa 
is just a sample, if a complicated and dangerous one. Deals that had to be made 
there resulted in signs of strain in U.S.-British, U.S.-Russian relations. 

Yet: That's simple compared with the situation in France, Italy, Spain, etc. 

Actually: In Africa it was a choice between dealing with Frenchmen of an un- 
certain political background, in order to get a chance to fight Germans, or of 
wasting U.S. time and lives fighting both Frenchmen and Germans. 





























Decision was to fight Germans, not Frenchmen, leaving politics till later. 
But: This decision created flare-ups in Britain and in Russian Government. It 
led to 2 campaign aimed at displacing U.S. General Eisenhower. It led to hints 
from London that the British might have to take over to add political experience. 

That's all being straightened out now. Even so, it is a hint of things to 
come, a first sign of the deep-seated issues that are rending Europe. 

At home there is a gradual adjustment to war controls. 

Gasoline rationing: A cards won't be discontinued, won't have their value 
reduced further. Pleasure driving ban is easing the Eastern gasoline problem. 

Pleasure driving: Rules may be relaxed in the spring. But: There is strong 
official support for an extension of those rules to the whole nation. 

Fuel oil: No real relief in sight until tanker delivery service can be put 
back; until military demands slacken somewhat. That isn't in sight. 

Coal: Rationing is not improbable for next year. 

Tire inspection: There's a postponement of effective dates for inspection. 
But: The requirement for inspection before ration books for gasoline are issued 
still is to hold good once the plan is in full operation. 

Draft: Heavy call of 18-19-year-olds temporarily is easing demands for 
older men; is delaying a heavy draft of married men without children. 

















See also pages 15, 20, 50. 
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We owe so much to Bud Jones 


You know Bud Jones. He’s the young 
lad who worked in your office, the boy 
who lived next door, or the youngster 
who used to wash your car on Saturday 
afternoons. In a few minutes he’ll be 
lining his gun sights on a Nazi bomber. 


Bud would probably blush all over 
and fee] pretty uncomfortable if you called 
him a “hero.” He’d say, ‘Skip it!” 


Only we can’t “skip it,’’ Bud. Every- 
thing we are doing at home seems so small 
in contrast to what you are doing. But 
we have put your picture and story, Bud, 
in all of our plants so that the men and 


women who make Ethyl fluid— about 
4000 of them—may remind themselves 
that their jobs are war jobs and that 
“every drop of Ethyl counts.’’ 

It is a privilege for us to put everything 
we have in resources, experience and skill 
into our effort to help you. 











at 
ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT successfully resist a 
Wage and Hour Division inquiry into your 
employment records on the ground that 
your company is not covered by the Wage 
and Hour Act. The U.S. Supreme Court 
holds the Secretary of Labor has authority 
to subpoena without first 
showing the act applies to the employer. 


such records 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT file a tentative income 
tax return and include an overpayment in 
your taxes and then expect a refund with in- 
terest. The Comptroller General rules that 
made on the basis of a 
tentative return is not entitled to interest. 


excess payment 


. * + 


YOU CAN now calculate your milling or 
feeding operations on the basis of ceiling 
prices for corn. OPA placed a ceiling on 
corn prices at the highs reached January 11 
in the major grain markets and at the high- 
est between January 8 and January 12 in 
the minor cash markets 


+ 7 * 


YOU CANNOT grant a general wage in- 
crease to your employes, exceeding 15 per 
cent above payments made on Jan. 1, 1941, 
unless you can show that the increases are 
necessary to correct substandard wages, in- 
equalities or gross inequities. War Labor 
Board makes this policy firmer in ruling on 
a recent application for a voluntary wage 
increase. 


nal * *£ 


YOU CANNOT use more than 15 per 
cent of the ethyl aleohol used in the year 
ended June 30, 1941, in manufacturing rub- 
bing alcohol compounds. War Production 
Board imposes this limitation on manufac- 
turers. 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon dect- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material 











YOU CAN delay having the tires on 
your commercial vehicles inspected until 
February 28. Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has extended the time limit for in- 
spections from January 15. 


* . * 


YOU CAN now carry a 90-day supply 
of replacement storage batteries instead of 
a 60-day supply in your inventory if you 
are a distributor of batteries: WPB relaxes 
inventory restrictions to this extent. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT continue to charge as 
much for your coffee if you now pack that 


coffee in cardboard instead of 
metal or glass containers OPA has tssued 


paper or 


pricing formulas designed to pass on to con- 
sumers the savings effected in such changes 
necessitated by the war. 


* * 7 


YOU CANNOT use the income from a 
trust vou have set up for your husband or 
wife. to pay insurance premiums on the life 
of the trust beneficiary, without 
federal income taxes on the amount paid 


paving 
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for the premiums. A federal circuit court 
makes this decision. ruling further that 
trust income added to the principal also jg 
taxable to the grantor. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to produce 
floor-sanding and finishing machines after 
March 15. WPB also has limited the out. 
put of industrial vacuum cleaners. 


a * 7 


YOU CANNOT display circulars cop. 
taining claims for your product which the 
Food and Drug Administration believes are 
This decision of a federal circuit 
court was inadvertently reported in this 
department in the January 8 issue as cit- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission as the 
administrative authority. The case dealt 
with the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Aet, 
which is under the Federal Security Agen- 
ey. of which the Food and Drug Adminis. 
tration is a part. 


false 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT enter into a closed-shop 
contract with a union unless the union rep- 
resents a majority of your employes. The 
NLRB rules that even the existence of 
good faith upon the part of the employer 
in making such a contract with a minority 
of employes does not exonerate him from 
charges of violating the Wagner Act. 
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“Everybody talks about the weather... 


... but nobody does anything about it.” 
No longer is this famous old quotation 
tue. For Boeing engineers have done 
smething about it! 


They designed the Stratoliner*—the 
only transport airplane built to fly in the 
substratosphere, above the weather — 
where the air is thin, but smooth—where 
greater speed, safety, passenger comfort, 
and economical operation are possible. 

In order to open up this new super- 
highway of the air, Boeing engineers 
designed the first cabi with automati- 
ally controlled atmosphere-conditioning. 
Thus at 20,000 feet, where the bitter- 
wld air is too rarefied for sustained 
breathing, the atmospheric “altitude” 


inside the Stratoliner is maintained at a 
level at which passengers and crew are 
comfortable. That’s why the Stratoliner 
represents the greatest advance yet 
reached in the design and manufacture 
of commercial airplanes . . . and a guide- 
post to the future of flight. 

Today, Boeing Stratoliners have dis- 
carded their gleaming mufti for drab 
camouflage, and employ their great speed 
and huge load capacity on errands of 
war. shuttling across seas and con- 
tinents, hurrying men and materials out 
to the front lines. 


And in another way, too, the Strato- 
liner is helping to win the Battle of the 
Skies supplementing the work of 


another Boeing-designed and Boeing- 
built airplane—the Flying Fortress.* For 
the engineering and manufacturing les 
sons learned in building the Stratoliner 
and the Fortress are today being applied 
to creating still better military planes. 


The engineering and production know- 
how acquired by Boeing in many fields — 
structural, electrical, metallurgical, aerody- 
namic and many others —this know-how 
will some day be converted . . . from making 
America victorious, to making the fruits of 
science and industry available to free men 
everywhere. 

Engineering leadership . . . manufactur- 
ing efficiency . . . now and tomorrow, these 
are implicit in the phrase “Built by Boeing.” 
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“THE TERMS ‘FLYING FORTRESS" AND 


STRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 





Weve Bach Elsked: 


WHEN YOU CAN AND CANNOT DRIVE 


(Every automobile driver in 17 Eastern 
States and the District of Columbia is af- 
fected by the ban against “pleasure driv- 
ing.” The Office of Price Administration 
has labeled the order an emergency meas- 
ure, but there appears to be no prospect of 
its being lifted any time soon. There is 
talk in Washington of extending the pro- 
hibition to other States to cut down on 
gasoline and rubber and to provide more 
shipping space for fuel oil. Many persons 
are confused over when they can or cannot 
drive their cars without violating the new 
regulations.) 


The most frequently asked question is: 
What is meant by “pleasure” driving? 


Broadly, the OPA considers as_ pleasure 
driving the use of automobiles to go to 
theaters, places of amusement, dances, 
clubs, sports events, etc., even if the gath- 
ering is to raise funds for charity: also 
included under the ban are vacation and 
sightseeing trips and social calls. An ex- 
ception is made in the case of social calls 
by service men and women on leave, but 
their uniforms alone are not enough. They 
must carry proper papers to prove that 
they are on leave. 


Keep in mind, if vou are a holder of an 
A. B or C gasoline ration card in one of 
the 17 Eastern States covered by the order, 
that, if your car is parked near a place of 
amusement, you will bear the burden of 
proving that you are not engaged in a 
nonessential or pleasure outing. In other 
words, you are advised to have an iron- 
clad explanation ready. 


When is it all right to drive your automo- 
bile under the new OPA regulations? 


You still can drive your car to and from 
your place of business or work and to 
make calls. On your way 
can stop at a movie if no extra driving is 
involved. You can drive back and forth 
to church and other religious services, to 
funerals and wakes. But you cannot drive 
to a cemetery to visit a grave, unless there 
is a religious service there at the time. You 
can drive to your doctor to get medical 
attention, 
drive to your home to see you. A district 
OPA office in one State ruled that a per- 
son could drive a sick cat or dog to an 
animal hospital for treatment, if there 
were no other transportation available. 


business you 


and, of course, a doctor can 


Under further rulings, you can use your 
car for essential shopping trips, such as to 
obtain food, when there is no other suit- 
able transportation or when your bundles 
are too big to carry on streetcars or 
busses. But this does not mean that you 
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can drive from one store to another look- 
ing for a bargain in a new suit or dress; 
this is not considered essential driving. A 
farmer can drive to a nearby town for es- 
sential shopping or on other business, and, 
while there, he can attend to personal af- 
fairs or drop in to see a movie. You are 
allowed to drive to meetings directly con- 
nected with your work or business, but 
not to lodge meetings, etc. Also permitted 
is driving in connection with public wel- 
fare or the war effort. Emergency use of 
automobiles is allowed in cases involving 
threat to life, health or property. Driving 
to restaurants is permitted for what is 
called “essential” eating. 


Who sets up the rules fo tell what is es- 
sential and what is pleasure driving? 


OPA headquarters in Washington issued 
the general outline, but rulings and inter- 
pretations in individual cases were left with 
local War Price and Rationing Boards and 
district or State OPA officials, on a basis 
of local conditions. This has led to some 
confusion. Sometimes a certain type of 
driving is permitted in one State or com- 
munity, outlawed in another. Whether 
other means of transportation are avail- 
able often is the deciding factor in bor- 
derline cases. In driving to and from work, 
you do not have to consider other means 
of transportation. But there is no blanket 
ruling on how far you can go out of your 
way to pick up a friend or stop for a social 
call. One district OPA office said you 
could go a “reasonable” distance out of 
your way, but did not explain what would 
be considered reasonable. 


Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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ORPHANS OF THE STORM 


This leads to other questions of when a 
car can and cannot be used under the 
regulations: OPA officials in Washington 
said automobiles can be used to drive to 
and from a wedding, which is a religious 
ceremony, but the bride and bridegroom 
cannot drive off afterward on a honey- 
moon. Again, college and high school ath- 
letes cannot drive to their games, but they 
can go along with the coach, if he has 
gasoline rations for such an “occupational” 
trip. Members of professional teams can 
drive to their games, since these games are 
“business” for them. 


Suppose you want to drive around look- 
ing for a new job or another home, 
would this be allowed? 


This probably would be considered proper, 
again, if no other means of transportation 
were available. But there is no hard and 
fast rule for all 17 Eastern States. In one 
State it has been ruled that a_ person 
moving to a new home could make one 
trip in his car to carry valuables and frag- 
ile dishes. So far, there has been no official 
ban against using taxicabs to go to a movie 
or some other place of amusement, pro- 
vided you can get a cab. However, of- 
ficials have appealed to the public not to 
use cabs for pleasure rides. 


How is it possible to know ahead of time 
whether a drive would be considered 
pleasure or essential? 


Rulings on what constitutes pleasure and 
essential driving may be requested from 
local ration boards or from local or State 
OPA offices. However, even if they ap- 
prove, you will have no assurance that 
you will not be questioned. 


What happens if you are stopped ona 
pleasure drive? What are penalties? 


If a local or State police officer suspects 
that you are pleasure driving, he can re- 
port his suspicions to your ration board 
or to local OPA officials. Such police offi- 
cers have no authority to take up your 
gasoline ration book or to call you into 
court for pleasure driving. An OPA in- 
spector can ask you to surrender your 
ration book, or he can report a suspected 
violation to your local ration board. The 
board then would call you in for a private 
hearing and give you a chance to explain 
your driving. If the board decided that 
you violated the regulations, it could sus- 
pend your gasoline ration book indefinitely 
or for a certain number of weeks, or it 
could reduce its ration value. You may 
appeal a ruling of your ration board to 
your district or State OPA office. 
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Inctedible Uncle Ishmael 


..the one-man arimy! 








U NCLE ISH is the derndest feller. He paid 44% 
cents for that weapon, and he can shoot a clay pipe 
right out of your mouth at 100 yards. What’s more, 
he’s a one-man army... . Incredible? Well, here are 
the facts: 
The famous Robbins & Lawrence and E. G. Lamson 
companies, ancestors of Jones & Lamson, had working 
for them in the 1800’s two of the finest gunsmiths in 
the world. They were Albert Ball and Benjamin 
Tyler Henry, and the genius of these two men con- 
tributed much to the invention of a gun that was 
destined to make history. 


That gun is known throughout the world today as the 
famous Winchester rifle — but in an earlier form, as 
the Ball lever-action repeater, it was known only as 
a headache to E. G. Lamson & Co. For there was a 
large order from the government for this revolu- 
tionary firearm, to replace the muzzle-loaders being 
used in the Civil War, but the war ended before de- 
livery could be made. 
The result: Hundreds of these repeating rifles were put 
up for sale at one-half cent a pound—and Uncle 
Ishmael got one. Nine pounds of the greatest gun in the 
world, for 4!4 cents! 
Later, when the patent for Ball’s lever-action magazine 
was purchased and combined with improvements in 
rifle design made by Henry and another gunsmith 
named King, the great Winchester rifle was born. 
And it was an early advertisement for this rifle that 
told how Uncle Ishmael was a one-man army. ‘‘A man 
armed with one of these rifles,” it read, ‘‘can load and 
discharge one shot every second, so that he is equal to 
a company every minute, a regiment every ten min- 
utes, a brigade every half-hour, and a division 
every hour!” 
The company in which that famous firearm had its origin 
is known today as Jones & Lamson, and the gun is 
typical of many great American products that have 
stemmed from the tools — and the men — developed 
by this company. 
Jones & Lamson engineers and service men are at your 
call today ... right now... to help you in solving the 
difficult problems of present and post-war read- 
justment. 


JONES & LAMSON 


Machine Company 
SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. 


Profit-producing Machine Tools 









Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type 
Universal Turret Lathes . . . Fay Auto- 





matic Lothes . . . Automatic Thread 
Grinding Machines . . . Comparators . 
Automatic Opening Threading Dies and 
Chosers. 
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THAT RAINY DAY | 


WHY TIRE-RATIONING . 
limitations .. rubber salvage ? 


. speed and mileage 


That’s simple: To assure our military requirements 
and keep our essential civilian vehicles running . . to 
make sure that war production does not fail for lack of 
transportation .. to provide for the rainy day we knew 
would come while synthetic rubber production is get- 
ting started. 


Well, that rainy day is here! 


It’s now time to give the haulers of war goods the 
tires they must have .. and they’re not getting what 
they need. Obviously, curtailment of rubber usage 
should be in relation to its essentiality. It should fall 
heavier where it will hurt the war effort less. And just 
as obviously, it should fall least on the limited number 
of inter-city truckers, private as well as for-hire .. 
operating less than 5 percent of America’s trucks .. who 
handle the vast bulk of our highway war freight and 
without which our war industries would be crippled. 


That we have wisely prepared for a rainy day doesn’t 
mean, of course, that we can stretch that day a single 
minute longer than the absolute minimum. The com- 
pletion of the synthetic rubber plants on time is 
still an integral part of our Victory schedule. 
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Motor transport’s rainy day isn’t confined to tires 
either. There’s the problem of new equipment to a 
place units that must be scrapped in the coming year, 
About 250,000 trucks were taken out of service in 194) 
The number will be much bigger this year. And re 
placements now provided for are pitifully inadequate 


Even from the standpoint of railroad service, th 
shackling of motor transport appears short-sighted 
Without the coordinating help of Trucks and Trailers 
.. the feeder and local delivery work .. the maintenance 
of assembly line supplies . . the delivery to and from 
communities not on railroad lines . . railroads certainly 
could not do the magni‘icent job they are doing today, 
For evidence, think back to the sorry experience of 
World War I .. and reflect that our transportation job 
in World War II is possibly a hundred times bigger, 


For thirty years we have been busily engaged 
in the construction of our great highway trans. 
portation system at an approximate cost for plant 
and vehicles of $50,000,000,000. At a time when 
our need for transportation service is beyond 
calculation, should not our government take steps 
to use this great system to the maximum ? 
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TANK-TRAILERS AND THE OIL SHORTAGE 


“Tank-Trailers are the most efficient 
vehicles for the transportation of oil, 
gasoline and similar fluids . . They trans- 
port more oil per pound of steel and 
rubber and require less man-power than 
any other type of vehicle available for 
general use.”’ 


This sweeping statement in a recent 
OWI official press announcement strongly 
suggests the wisdom of a definite Tank- 
Trailer hauling program to carry petro- 
leum products to the East Coast . . to 
supplement the other transportation 
agencies and to prevent, next Winter, a 
condition that promises to be still more 
critical than the current one. 

Here’s a program. . 
feasible one: 


Provide a fleet of 1,000 Truck-Trailer 


and an entirely 


trains . . each train with a capacity of 
17,400 gallons and consisting of a truck, 
a Tank Semi-Trailer and a Tank Full 
Trailer. 

Such a fleet, running from the East 
‘Texas fields at Corpus Christi to the sea- 
board distributing center at Bayonne, N. J. 
(seven days for the 3,000-mile round trip) 
could transport 2,500,000 gallons per day 
. . day after day. 

Or, running from the pipeline-fed refin- 
eries at Whiting, Indiana, this fleet could 
deliver 4,350,000 gallons per day at Bay- 
onne (four days for the 1,800-mile round 
trip). One day’s delivery would be suffi- 
cient for an entire year’s heating of 
about 2,500 average homes. 

Further, the estimated cost of Tank- 
Trailer hauling from either Whiting or 


Corpus Christi to Bayonne is approxi- 
mately the same—within a fraction of a 
cent per gallon—as existing rail rates, 

This program is based on these assump- 
tions: 


1—That material for the hauling equip- 
ment would be made available. 


2—That existing State highway barrier 
laws, restricting size and type of vehicles, 
might be disregarded. 


3—That future costs of tires, etc., would 
not materially increase. 


The oil shortage is a part of the rainy 
day for which we have been preparing. 
Right now isn’t too soon to begin the 
steps that will prevent a catastrophe 
next Winter. 





The recommended Truck-Trailer train would consist 
of a truck-tractor, a Semi-Trailer with an 8,700-gallon 
tank, and a Full Trailer, also with an 8,700-gallon tank. 
The vehicles would have tandem (or twin) axles. Loaded 
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weight on each axle would not exceed 18,000 pounds. 
The gross vehicle weight and length exceed the allow- 
ances in several States, but would probably do no 
damage whatever to any roads the trains would traverse. 
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FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 


MEMBER AUTOMOTIVE COUNCIL FOR WAR PRODUCTION 
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Our impressive record 
in moving men, supplies 
despite many handicaps 


The whole course of this war is being 
shaped by one major factor. That factor is 
transport, principally the transport repre- 
sented by merchant ships. The size of the 
American Army, the length of the war, the 
part that this country will play in the war, 
all hinge on transport. 

The Germans, aware of this situation, 
are centering their present war effort in a 
submarine attack upon shipping. Thev 
are striving desperately to prevent Ameri- 
can industry’s vast outpouring of weapons 
from reaching the battle fronts. They are 
trying to check the flow of American 
troops to scenes of action. They are hit- 
ting extremely hard at the tankers carry- 
ing gasoline for U.S. airplanes and tanks. 

American people are in the dark about 
how this greatest battle of the war is go- 
ing. They are being fed generalities. They 
have no way of knowing where the blame 
lies if the trend of events is unfavorable. 
They have had no way of knowing whether 
it is true that ships are being used waste- 
fully, or whether ship sinkings are greater 
than new construction, or whether the 
trend of the war phase is up or down. 

In what follows we give an authorita- 
tive account of the results in the shipping 
war to date. We cannot. in dealing with 
the submarine phase, give you exact fig- 
fures, but statements are based upon a 
knowledge of those figures. Starting from 
that point, the situation is the one de- 
scribed below. 

In terms of deadweight tons. which is 
the measurement used in reporting the 
volume of new American ships built, the 
Christian Science Monitor was not far 
wrong when it reported, with approval 
of the censor, that submarines during the 
first year of war sank about 1,000,000 tons 
of shipping a month. Ship sinkings, how- 
ever, are reported officially in the British 

easure of gross tons, which gives a total 
about one-third smaller than the dead- 
weight measure. 
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BATTLE OF SHIPPING: 
ARE WE WINNING IT? 


Sinkings by U-Boats, Long Hauls Creating a Bottleneck in Transport 


During recent months, the United States 
and the British Empire have been build- 
ing merchant ships of a total carrying 
capacity somewhat larger than the ca- 
pacity of the ships sunk by submarines. 
This is due more to a great increase in the 
volume of shipbuilding in the United 
States than to any great reduction in the 
rate of sinkings by submarines. 

Despite this great increase in American 
shipbuilding, the Allies had substantially 
less shipping available at the end of one 
year of American participation in the war 
than they had at the beginning of that 
year. The reason why is that shipbuilding 
averaged than 1,000,000 
deadweight tons a month. This net loss of 
ship space was much greater in the present 
war than in the last war and attests to the 
very great increase in the striking power 
of the submarine as used by the Germans. 
Only in the last month or two is there evi- 
dence that the defense against U-boats 
may be making net progress. 

The result is a situation that is not too 
favorable. Out of that situation grows the 
question of whether the best use is being 
made of the ships that are available. Here 
a complicating factor is found in the fact 
that, even with all the 1942 shipbuilding, 
the British merchant marine is more than 
twice the size of this country’s and is not 
subject to our direction. Of the American 
ships, very many are under Army control 
because these ships are used to transport 
and to supply American forces abroad. 
Criticism is being directed by some offi- 
cials at that control. 

We have sought to find if there is waste 
and inefficiency in use of ships and we are 
able now to give a record of the results 
shown by American shipping and rail 
transport in this war and the last. The 
record shows this: 

Troops moved inside U. S. by rail. The 
number of troops moved in the first year 
of this war was 11,465,000, compared with 
3,667,000 in the same period of the last 
war. That is a movement more than three 
times as great. 

Troops moved overseas. The soldiers 
moved overseas numbered 887,000 in the 


somewhat less 


first year of this war as contrasted with 
373,000 in the first year of the last war. 
This figure represents only part of the 
1,500,000 reported by President Roosevelt, 
because he included men overseas when the 
war started, those moved during the last 
month and those of the Navy and Marine 
Corps. Even so, nearly two and one-half 
times as many men were moved in the 
first year of World War IT as in World 
War I. 

Army cargo shipped overseas. Here 
the record is even more impressive. The 
Army moved 10,414,000 measurement tons 
of cargo to fc reign ports in the first year 
of this war as contrasted with 1,725,000 
in the same period of the last war. That 
is six times as Furthermore, the 
average length of haul in this war is more 
than twice that of the last. Goods must 
be delivered to undeveloped ports in 
widely scattered parts of the world. And, 
in the last war, 40 per cent of total AEF 
requirements was obtained overseas. Now 
almost all supplies come from here. 

It is said, however, that there is waste 
and delay in loading ships. that there is 
little mixing of Army cargo with Lend- 
Lease or British or other cargo and that 
a fetish is made of keeping docks cleared 
of goods scheduled to move out. 

Here again the facts show as follows: 

Between March 1 and Oct. 15, 1942, 
the average time in port of 468 nontroop 
vessels under Army control was 12.2 days 
and that of troop ships was 13.2 days. 
The record of 500 British ships was 14.5 
days and that of 133 vessels under control 
of the War Shipping Administration was 
13.3 days. Of 214 Army-controlled vessels 
loaded at main ports, the below-deck load 
filled 83.4 per cent of capacity plus an 
above-deck load equal to 11.8 per cent of 
capacity, giving a total load of 95.2 per 
cent of capacity. Much of this was bulky 
equipment and it would have been pos- 
sible, if public opinion permitted, to pile 
in all the beer and soft drinks the U.S. 
fighters overseas could want without do- 
ing more than filling some of the space 
around the tanks and guns 

British and Russian and some American 


much. 
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ARMS AND THE MEN: RECORD TRANSPORT JOB 


(Comparing First 12 Months of World Wars) 


TROOPS SHIPPED OVERSEAS 


373,000 


887,000 








1,725,000 TONS 





ARMY CARGO SHIPPED OVERSEAS 





10,414,000 TONS 


a 














officials want goods piled high 
at the docks so that they can 
be rushed into available ships. 


The Army tells the story of 
Gen. John J. Pershing in the 


last war and stands pat for rel- 


atively clear docks. General 
Pershing sent a rush order for 
ammunition. But, before he 


could get it, he had to take a 
big shipment of locomotives 
backed up on the docks. 





Then, in the last war, as 
many as 200,000 freight cars 
loaded with war materials 





were backed up on railroad 


TROOPS 





3,667,000 


11,465,000 


MOVED IN U.S. BY RAIL 


the last item fo 
Even so, thew 
officials are proud of the ree. 
ord being made. 

There is less of an inclina- 
tion to be satisfied with the 
record of the much larger Brit- 
ish merchant marine. Some in- 
formed individuals are of the 
opinion that large amounts of 
British shipping are tied up in 
India and in South Africa, 
There is reported to be great 
delay in loading and unload- 
ing, with those operations con- 
fined to daylight hours while 


girder or 
Lend-Lease. 








as Chicago. In 
this war no more than 10.000 
cars —a working stock — are 
backed up to be unloaded at ports. It is 
pointed out that, only by keeping the ways 


sidings as far 


minimum 


clear, can there be assurance that, if Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in North Africa, 


for example, wants a rush shipment of 


some particular weapon or material, he 
will get the particular shipment he wants. 
To show the working of the system: On 
last July 1, the British, with their sup- 
plies at Tobruk gone, sent a frantic appeal 
to this country for tanks. Tanks were back 
at the arsenals. Yet, by July 13, tanks had 
been shipped, carried to docks, loaded on 
vessels and were on their Africa, 
where they landed early in September. 

The element of distance is another fac- 
tor complicating the shipping problem of 
this war. In the last war, it was a short 
jump to France and England over a pro- 
tected highway. In this war, a few 
typical examples show why the ship prob- 
lem is so much more acute than ever be- 
fore. 

Here is a ship headed for the Near East. 
It takes 17.5 days unloading its cargo and 


way to 


sea 
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taking on new cargo. Then it is 61 days 
outbound and 12 days unloading and 


loading at destination, with a 61-day trip 
back, or 151.5 days turning around. 

Or a ship to North Ireland. The 
is 11.5 days loading, 22 days outbound, 
18 days unloading and loading and 17.7 
days back, for a total of 64.2 days. 

Then one to Australia. 
18.3 days loading and unloading, 


ship 


takes 


37 days 


This one 


under way, 6.6 days unloading and load- 
ing and 42.6 days back, or 104.5 days. 


Or one to Northern Russia. It is 13 
days unloading and loading in an Ameri- 
can port. Then it is under way 102 days, 
or about 3.5 months. It gets tied up in 
port for 104 days at the other end and 
comes back in 55 days, making 274 days 
to turn around. 

Responsible officials admit that at times 
it is necessary to rush ships out of port 
only partly loaded. There are rush calls 
from commanders in the field who want 
some particular item and want it badly. 
Convoys run only at certain times and do 
not wait for ships to take on the last steel 


\merican operations run 
the clock. A further 
point is made that British ships lose time 
by putting into ports unnecessarily to w- 
load or to take on cargo, thereby losing 
time from the main task of supplying the 
military 

It is recognized that the American peo- 
ple are likely during 1943 to have a feeling 
of frustration as the shipping bottleneck 
results in a backing up of many men and 
vast amounts of material that might be in 
action to shorten the war. However, until 
the is controlled and until the 
American merchant marine can be built up 
to a size as great as or greater than the 
British merchant marine, the shipping 
problem will remain acute. 

The first problem of this war is to con- 
trol the German submarine. That control 
has not been gained after three years of 
effort by the British Navy and more than 
year of full effort by the American 
Navy. The Germans have kept a jump 
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oka ad of the Americans and British 
their submarine warfare. Until this edge is 
overcome, the full weight of the U_S. effort 
cannot be brought to bear in this war. 
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Varying views on withholding 
money from salaries to 
bring system up to date 


Joyful misunderstanding of the pay-as- 
voU-go tax plan is rampant as Congress 
moves to take it up. 

People generally seem to regard pay-as- 
you-go as a wonderful break—something 
that would forgive their 1943 taxes on 
1942 income and leave them little to pay, 









for except the Victory tax, this year. 
hese None of the several pay-as-you-go plans 
ret-B discussed in Congress would do anything 
_ fot the kind. Under pay-as-you-go, tax- 
lina- payers, with relatively few exceptions, 
the would pay the same bill this year as they 
Brit. would pay without pay-as-you-go. But 
. I what they now owe on 1942 income would 
the be regarded as owing on 1943 income, 
us of and the way they would pay is different. 
PME Instead of paying the bill in four in- 
rica. F stallments beginning March 15, they would 
great Fay the bill in monthly installments, un- 
load- Hier one plan; under another, they would 
Col B pay a part of the bill every payday. The 
while Hatter is the withholding plan; employers 
TUNE vould deduct a part of the tax from each 
rther paycheck, Over the entire year, employers 
time F vould deduct all the tax—subject to an 
) Ul B adjustment early in 1944. 
oSINg ~The Government, under pay-as-you-go, 
g the F ould be authorized, in effect, to tell the 
35,000,000 individual payers of income 
Peo Biaxes something like this: 
cling | “Here is your tax bill for 1942. It is 
neck forgiven. You don’t have to pay a dime 
| and Hof it, We are skipping a year; you owe 
be y: othing in- taxes on your 1942 earnings. 
unt § “And here, my friend, is your tax bill 
the Bor 1943. You will observe that it is ex- 
it up actly the same as the canceled bill for 
: the taxes on your 1942 income. You owe this 
PpIns H1MS bill now; when it is paid, you'll be 
current in your taxes—up to date, owing 
CO Fnothing on your 1943 income.” 
—_ How will you pay the 1943 bill? 
‘aa That’s the question Congress is about 
— totackle. The question is divided into two 
im pats and there are differences of opinion 
hale each part. The first part is: Shall 
ge is ie 1942 tax be forgiven as indicated 
effort above? The second part is: If the 1942 
P lat is forgiven, how must the taxpayer 
py the 1943 bill of the same size, due 
EWS 
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How Pay-as-You-Go Taxes 
Would Affect Our Incomes 


Collection of Full Amount Due, With Later Adjustment, as Basis of Plans 


immediately—by monthly installments, or 
by withholdings from his pay? 

Beardsley Ruml started the current agi- 
tation for pay-as-you-go taxes. Mr. Ruml 
is an Official of a big department store in 
New York. He also is chairman of the 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. Last summer, after the tax 
bill had passed the House, he detailed his 
plan before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. The Committee rejected it. But his 
idea won popular fancy and lingered on. 

In the Senate, Bennett Champ Clark, 
(Dem.) , of Missouri, was a leading cham- 
pion of the Ruml idea, Senator Clark em- 
bodied the idea, somewhat modified, in a 
bill introduced a few days ago. The bill 
would forgive the tax on 1942 income, 
would have the taxpayer file a tentative 
return by next March 15 to cover his 
estimated 1943 income. In the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases, the estimated 1943 
income would be approximately the same 
as the actual income for 1942. 

The Clark bill would require payment 
this year of the tax on estimated 1943 
income. It would be paid by withholdings 
from each worker’s pay. Employers would 
be required to withhold 19 per cent of all 
pay in excess of $1,248—the exemption 





—Acme 


BEARDSLEY RUML 
. . he skipped, others tripped 


being double the Victory tax exemption 
of $624. In addition, employers would 
have to withhold, as now, 5 per cent of 
each worker’s pay in excess of $12 a week 
for the Victory tax. 

Marital status of the taxpayer would 
not enter into the withholdings. Thus, 
under the Clark bill, employers would be 
required to withhold 19 per cent (for pay- 
as-you-go) plus 5 per cent (for the Vic- 
tory tax), or a total of 24 per cent of pay 
in excess of $1,248 a year. 

The amounts thus withheld would be 
sent periodically by employers to the tax 
authorities. At the end of 1943, each 
worker would have paid, through these 
withholdings, his tax on 1943 income and 
would owe the Government nothing. Such 
is the theory. 

But not, in many cases, the actual fact. 


The employer might have withheld a 
great deal more money than the tax- 


payer—especially a worker with a large 
family—would owe the Government un- 
der present tax 
doesn’t alter the actual income tax rates; 
they remain as at present.) In that case, 
the Government would owe the taxpayer 
a refund. 

Or the employer might have withheld 
less than the worker owe, were 
there no pay-as-you-go plan in effect. 
Many workers have some income in addi- 
tion to and on that 
additional income there would be no with- 
holding for tax. Thus, the taxpayer would 
have paid, through deductions from his 
pay, only a part of his 1943 income tax. 
He then would owe the Government. 

The Clark bill recognizes these possi- 
bilities and provides for them. 

An adjustment would be made by hav- 
ing the taxpayer file, early in 1944, an 


(Pay-as-you-go 


rates. 


would 


wages or salary 


actual return covering his income for 
1948. The actual return, under present 


law, would be the return as he would file 
it, were there no pay-as-you-go plan. It 
would show exactly how much money the 
Government would be entitled to collect 
on the taxpayer’s 1943 income. 

If the employer’s withholdings from the 
taxpayer’s wages or salary during 1943 
should exceed the amount of tax shown 
by the actual return, the taxpayer would 
get a refund, or a credit on his 1944 tax. 
If withholdings were less than what the 
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Government entitled to, the tax- 
payer would have to pay the difference in 
one lump sum. 

When filing 
1943 income 
1944), the taxpayer 
file a return 
mated income for 1944. 
be repeated year after year. It would re- 
sult in the being up 
to date, or approximately so, in his in- 
come tax payments. 


were 


return covering 
March 15, 
have to 
showing his esti- 
This process would 


his actual 
(on or before 
also would 
tentative 


taxpayer's always 


In the House, Representative Carlson 
(Rep.), of Kansas, is a leading champion 


of the Ruml idea. On opening day of the 
present session of Congress, Mr. Carlton 
introduced a bill embodying the Ruml plan. 

The Carlson bill, except for omitting the 
withholding plan, is much the same as the 
Clark bill. Under the Carlson bill, tax on 
1942 income would be forgiven, tentative 
returns filed and subsequent 
adjustments made (in 1944) as under the 
Clark bill. Method of paying the tax is 
different: The Carlson bill would permit 
the taxpayer to make payments in nine 
monthly installments, beginning March 
15. With the payment of the last install- 
ment, November 15, the would 
become current in his tax on 1943 income, 
subject to adjustment actual 
return is filed in 1944. 

The Clark and Carlson bills are re- 
garded as the chief pay-as-you-go 
ures now before Congress. Both 
vide for taking care of the taxpayer 
earned in 1942 an income higher than he 
will earn in 1943. This is a situation that 
will confront many thousands of men to be 
inducted into the armed forces this year, 
other 


would be 


taxpayer 


when the 


meas- 
pro- 
who 


as well as taxpayers. 
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YOU WON'T FEEL THIS 
IT’S PADDED! 


ONE— 


will get 
Methods 


in each case 


Those are the men who really 
a break under pay-as-you-go. 
differ in the two bills, but 
a way is provided whereby the tax on the 
higher 1942 
forgiven; the taxpayer would have to pay 
on the reduced 1943 income 
only. 

The other side of the picture shows the 
woman who will make consider- 


income earned in would be 


basis of his 


man or 


ably more money in 1943 than in 1942. 
Such a taxpayer must file a_ tentative 
return reflecting his estimated 1943  in- 


come, and must pay—by installments or 
withholdings from pay—on that basis. He 
may not pay his full share in 1943, but, 
when he files his actual return for 1943 
before March 15, 1944), the tax 
He then must make 


(on or 
collector will get him. 
good the difference. 
In still another class of taxpayer is the 
person who goes to work, or gets an 
income, for the first time in 1943. Under 
the Carlson bill, he need not file an esti- 


mate of his 1943 income in a tentative 
return, unless he wants to do so. If he 
doesn’t, he would pay nothing in 1943, 


but would be required to pay the entire 
amount of his tax on 1943 income when 


he files his actual return March, 1944. 
Under the Clark bill, such a taxpayer 
would be. subject to the 24 per cent 


withholding (on excess of $1,248 in wages 
or salary), the same as anyone else. 
Under either of these plans, a taxpayer 
would be current, would owe the Govern- 
ment no income tax when he dies. Thus 
the Treasury, over a long period of years 
covering the time when all the present 


35,000,000 taxpayers would die, stands to 





lose the sum total of the forgiven tax 
1942 incomes. To meet Treasury objeo. 
tions to sustaining such a loss, Represep. 
tative McLean (Rep.), of New 
has sponsored still another 
tax bill. 

Under the McLean bill, the tax on 1949 
income would not be forgiven, but would 
indefinitely, and, upon the 
taxpayer’s death, would become a lien oy 
his estate. 

Still another pay-as-you-go proposal has 
been made by Senator George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, chairman of the Senate Finane 
Committee. He suggests that the tax op 
1942 income be deferred until after the 
war and then be paid, in small install. 
ments, over a period of years. This, hoy. 
ever, has not been embodied in a bill. 

Treasury officials object to complete for. 
tax on 1942 income. They 
estimate it would cost the Government 
$200,000,000 a year over a long 
period of time. Advocates of pay-as-you- 
contend that there would be 
no actual loss. 

They do not dispute the Treasury’ 
$200,000,000-a-year figure, but argue that 
without there would be 
tens of thousands of cases of tax default 
this year and the Government would los 
anyhow. It is to prevent such losses by 
having employers withhold tax payments, 
as wages are paid, that they advocate the 


Jersey, 
pay-as-you-gy 


be deferred 


giveness of the 
about 


vo, however, 


pay-as-you-go 


plan. 

That is a main argument of the plan’s 
supporters; that and the need to make 
taxpayers current so that men who may 
be thrown out of work in the postwar 
adjustment will not owe back income 
taxes which they cannot possibly pay. 


Coffman in Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
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One of the war’s most difficult and try- 
ing jobs is that of a small group of pilots 
flying the “new Burma Road” between 
India and China. This aerial Burma Road 
now is China’s only line of supplies from 
the outside world. The vital materials 
moving in by plane are helping to keep 
her in the war 
$ President Roosevelt in his message to 
Congress referred to the feats of these 
transport pilots He said they are flying 
over mountains 17,000 feet high, often 
going blind through sleet and snow. The 
President said that today as much Lend 
Lease material is being flown into China 
as ever traversed the Burma Road. This 
gave an impression of outfitting big Chi- 
nese armies. It startled the public and 
taised many questions. 

The old Burma Road reached a peak 
in transportation of about 15,000 tons a 
month. But that included everything, 
vhile the President referred only to Lend 
lease goods. Only a small part of the 
material that moved over the old Burma 
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THE AERIAL ‘BURMA ROAD’ 


Road was Lend-Lease supplies. The ma- 
terial now being flown to the Chinese 
each month is known to be only a minor 
fraction of 15,000 tons. 

The transport planes must fly im the 
gasoline for their own return flight. They 
must fly in gas. oil, spare parts and am- 


munition for American bombers and 
fighter planes operating in China All 


personnel, the wounded, medicines, and 
machine tools moving to or from China 
must go by air. To transport all these 
things, and in addition to move the tanks 
and trucks and guns needed to outfit a 
modern army, would require an air opera- 
tion of unprecedented size. At its present 
stage, the aerial supply line does not take 
the place of the land route, and reconquest 
of Northern Burma is planned to reopen 
that route. 

Nevertheless, the operation of the aerial 
Burma Road with the few planes and in 
the face of great obstacles is an impressive 
feat. It is a long jump, almost a day’s 
flight, over the roughest and highest land 





in the world. The straight-line distance 
from Calcutta, India, to Chungking, 
China, is about 1,250 miles. The actual 
flying distance of the route flown is said 
to be nearer 1,600 miles. The men doing 
the job are pilots of the United States 
Army Air Forces and of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment line that 
American Airways. 

The pilots get away from Japanese pa- 
trols by dodging about in fogs and storms 
among the highest peaks in the world. At 
times, they have to fly almost by instinct, 
for the trails they follow are not marked. 
The route goes from tropic heat to ex- 
tremely low temperatures. De-icing equip- 
ment is needed the year around. Some of 
the spots traversed have the world’s heav- 
iest rainfall—about 900 inches a year. Yet 
the planes fly every day. 

Such is the job being done now. But 
more men, more planes and reopening of 
the land route will be needed before sup- 
plies can be sent in to equip China’s land 
armies and to use China’s air bases for the 
full-scale attack upon the Japanese, prom- 
ised by President Roosevelt in his address 
before Congress. 


is operated by Pan- 
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Training Army ‘Rulers’ 
For Occupied Countries 


How Virginia School Prepares Officers to Govern Under War Conditions 


Experts in communications, 
banking, utilities and health 
among the special students 


The Army is training with painstaking 
care the men to govern those countries 
freed by the establishment of the-new 
fronts President Roosevelt has promised 
against the Axis. These will step 
ashore right behind the invading forces 
and begin setting things in order just 
back of the fighting lines. They will move 
forward as the Army Their 
plans, drawn to minute detail, will in- 
corporate the lessons that are being learned 
in North Africa. 

Trained men, picked for the job, will 
quiet the civilian population. They will 
turn to our own use such plants as are 
adapted to conversion. They will take 
over power plants and public utilities, re- 
establish riddled communication lines; care 
for suddenly freed prisoners of the Axis 
and route them back to their homes; clear 
away health menaces, start the economy 
of the nation moving again 

Banking experts will step into the banks 
with a brand of currency that will keep 
trade moving until permanent 
comes. But, unlike the worthless printing 
press money the German and Japanese 
soldiers took with them on their journeys 
of conquest, that which the Americans 
take will be designed to restore legiti- 
mate trade. They will use it for bona fide 
purchases, not for refined theft. 

Many of the men who do this job al- 
ready have been trained at the Army’s 
School of Military Government at the 
University of Virginia. Some went with 
General Eisenhower to North Africa. 
Others are on the side lines now, gather- 
ing new information, readying their plans 
for the next invasion spot. Overnight, 
they may be called into action. They must 
have a plan to fit the next country the 
Army moves into. And they hope they do 
not find the chaos of international poli- 
tics and intrigue that was encountered in 
North Africa. That was a special case. 

The job they are being trained for is 
purely one of military emergency. Army 
officers emphasize that they are not train- 
ing military despots to rule the world in 
peacetime. Their men used to be civilians 


men 


advances. 


peace 
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and are anxious to get the war over with 
and to get back to work, making a living 
in the old-fashioned way. Their task be- 
hind the lines in enemy and occupied 
countries will be to bring order out of 
the mess that war makes of a nation, to 
start the civilian population back to peace- 
ful living, and to turn the whole job over 
to the proper civilian. officials as soon as 
the right documents have been signed at 
the end of the war. 

They will keep the civilian population 
out of the Army’s hair while the Army 
gets the fighting done. As the Army moves 
forward, they re-create a civilian govern- 
ment to maintain order and keep open the 
normal lines of communication and sup- 
ply. Their corps stands between the civil- 
ian and the Army. It speaks to the civilian 
with the voice of the Army. 

The military government of an occupied 
country moves through three phases. 
While the fighting is going on, a procla- 
mation is issued to the people, giving in 
general terms an outline of the plans for 
dealing with them when the fighting has 
ceased. Instructions for tactical units are 
drawn up. Final drafts of plans are made. 

When organized resistance ceases, the 
commanding general publishes ordinances, 
telling the people what they may or may 
not do. Where they are intact, or still in 
operation, the regular agencies of govern- 
ment will be used in the invaded coun- 
tries. These often will include police 
forces, public health agencies, communi- 
vation lines. They simply will be under 
the control of the American military gov- 
ernment and will enforce and abide by the 
ordinances prescribed by the commanding 
general. 

These ordinances are military laws and 
cover dozens of items. They provide for 
identification cards, tell what meetings 
may be held, establish a censorship, cover 
prices, billeting, taxes, liquor sales, pros- 
titution, spying, create military tribunals 
for trials, provide penalties for violations. 

The third stage is the gradual return 
of the territory to civilian government 
after the war. Here the work is integrated 
into the plans for the future type of gov- 
ernment design for the area, a decision 
fixed not by the Army, but by the inter- 
national policies to which the United 
States subscribes. The Army can fit its 





plans to permanent retention, as in the 
case of Puerto Rico; to the creation of a 
new state, as was done in Cuba; or to the 
return to its former sovereignty, as in 
Germany in 1918. 

The men chosen by the Army to do 
this special job are seasoned administra- 
tors and have a background of special 
knowledge before they go to the Univer. 
sity of Virginia school at Charlottesville. 
They are city managers, a few former 
members of Congress, one or two former 
bankers, business executives, 
lawyers, men who know the fields of pub- 
lic relations, health, banking, utilities, 
communications, economics, industries, 
Many of them already speak one or more 
foreign languages. Their average age is 47. 

At the school, they are given an inten- 
sive course. The men already know a par- 
ticular job. Here they are told the prob- 
lem the Army will want them to solve and 
are given as many of the elements that 
enter into the formula for its solution as 
the Army can muster. 

The course covers the general principles 
of military government, liaison work and 
the special problems of particular areas. 
Much of the matter taught under the first 
two headings is basic material, needed by 
all the students. But the special problems 
section of the course is adapted to the 
especial needs of the individual or team 
that is being trained to do an especial job. 

The military government section goes 
into such things as the organization of the 
Army and the War Department; legal in- 
struction dealing with the rules of land 
warfare—rules largely gleaned from inter- 
national treaties to which the United 
States is a party; public administration 
and public relations. 

Liaison reaches even into the relations 
between the military expeditions and the 
civilian populations of friendly countries. 
Many a problem has been raised in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Australia and elsewhere by 
American troops. 

Languages enter the curriculum with 
regional studies. Here the course reaches 
into such subjects as religion, government, 
psychological habits and the economic 
background of the countries involved. 
These pertain not only to the enemy 
countries of Germany, Italy and Japan, 
in which these men are being trained to 


governors, 
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et up a military government in one day, 
hut to other lands now being occupied 
by the Axis. 

“for study material, the school draws 
upon about 30 of the nation’s best librar- 
ies, including the Library of Congress, the 
New York and Boston public libraries, and 
special collections as far away as the 
Hoover Memorial Library at Stanford 
(niversity. It already has developed a 
collection of more than 3,000 maps. 

It has access to all sorts of secret docu- 
ments from the State Department, the 
(Office of Strategic Services and the Army’s 
military intelligence unit. Over 8,000 books 
snd documents were used by students in 
yorking out their problems at the end of 
the course just completed. 

The instructors are mostly specialists. 


Brig. Gen. Cornelius W. Wickersham is 
commandant of the school. 

General Wickersham, a lawyer, soldier 
of the first World War, an organizer of 
the American Legion, formerly was in the 
intelligence service. His staff includes Col. 
Frank H. Hastings, assistant; Lieut. Col. 
Hardy C. Dillard, director of instruction, 
ad Col. Jesse I. Miller, director of the 
division of military government. They 
ame from the Army Industrial College, 
the University of Virginia Institute of 
Public Affairs, and the enemy alien section 
ithe War and Justice departments. The 
ustructors came from the Army and the 
Universities of California, Syracuse, Johns 
Hopkins and Yale. One once taught the 
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SCHOOL FOR SOLDIERS: Maps show where. . 


Japanese language at Columbia. Two used 
to teach at West Point. 

In addition to the regular faculty, 47 
outside lecturers were drawn in to give 
specific information on particular sub- 
jects and areas during the course just 
completed. Some of these were just back 
from the scenes of action. Others were 
the nation’s best authorities in their par- 
ticular fields. They came from the Uni- 
versities of Chicago, Nebraska, Kentucky, 
Wisconsin, Chattanooga, New York, Yale, 
Idaho, Columbia, Hawaii, Harvard, from 
West Point and Williams College. 

Each of them brought a bit of informa- 
tion especially needed. Among them were 
men who helped set up a military govern- 
ment in Germany after the first World 
War, experts from the Board of Economic 





. psychology tells how 


Warfare, the Treasury, the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services, the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Agriculture Department, the Office of 
Price Administration, the State Depart- 
ment and the Office of Military Intelli- 
gence. Some had been businessmen abroad 
when the Axis moved in, brought an inti- 
mate picture of the way the Axis sets 
up its own military governments. 

The teaching methods are designed to fit 
the special needs of the students. Some of 
the educators say the methods have 
worked so well they may be adapted after 
the war. The lecture method is used on 
general topics. But toward the end of the 
course special problems are assigned to 
committees of 10 or 12 men. 


These men are told to work out a plan 
for creating a military government in a 
particular country, or city, or part of a 
country. They collect all of the material 
available and develop a detailed plan to 
fit that particular area, what plants should 
be taken over, what existing governmental 
agencies may be used. Toward the end, 
they are asked such questions as: “You 
are moving into this particular city this 
afternoon at 1 o’clock. What is the first 
thing you will do? Who is the first person 
you will go to see? What next? No ifs. 
Be specific.” 

In the end, what they have done is to 
work out a pattern of military govern- 
ment for the country to which they prob- 
ably will be assigned. And it may happen 
that the whole team, which has worked 
together as a committee on the problem, 
will move into the area together to take 
over. That is what is contemplated. All 
their further training will be toward the 
end of perfecting the plan they worked 
out in practice so that they will be letter- 
perfect. Theirs is just as much a part of 
the co-ordinated military operation as is 
the fighting. There must be no slip. 

Only about a third of the men to be 
used in the military governmental setup 
are being trained at Charlottesville. Of 
the remainder, a group of specialists, ex- 
perts in their fields, will be drawn from 
various sections of the country. They will 
be picked to do the same kind of work in 
newly occupied countries for the Ameri- 
can Army that they have been doing at 
home: run health departments, police 
forces, banks, communications, other key 
agencies. The other third will be young 
officers put through a special course in 
another school. Those who come from 
Charlottesville will be the key directors 
for areas and regions. 

This training system, save for the vast 
difference in the underlying philosophy, is 
somewhat similar to schools that long 
have been in operation in Germany and 
Japan. They prepared carefully, often 
stationed men inside the countries to be 
occupied long before occupation began. 

But where the Axis moved into a coun- 
try to pillage and rob and create a perma- 
nent military government, the Americans 
mean simply to re-establish and maintain 
order under a temporary military govern- 
ment. Their mildness and reliance upon 
local authorities in North Africa have 
brought criticism. They may not be so 
mild elsewhere. But, wherever they go, 
they will pay their own way and turn the 
government over to civilians as soon as 
possible. That is the basic difference be- 
tween America’s School of Military Gov- 
ernment and those of the Axis. It is no 
small difference. 
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TOWARD A UNIFIED COMMAND: 
COMING OF ‘OMNIBIAN’ WARFARE 


Navy Officer Sees Air, Land, Sea Operations Posing New Problem; 


Eventual co-ordination 
of all armed services in 
a Department of Warfare 


By Vice Admiral J. W. Greenslade 


We out here are particularly interested, 
of course, in problems of the Pacific. And 
being proud of our relations and record in 
regard to the Philippines, we may look 
forward to a leading part in the evolu- 
tionary development of democratic rela- 
tionships among all the peoples of the 
Pacific—the establishment of a new Old 
Order of Christ, based on respect for 
the neighbor and peace to men of good 
will. 

Our war with Japan did not start with 
the dawn attack upon Hawaii one year 
ago. It began in 1898. At that time, with 
Spain defeated, all Spanish Micronesia— 
the key to the Pacific—was ours to take. 
America, then, had a far-reaching choice 
to make. We thought in our innocence 
that this choice was one of isolationist 
democracy or imperialism. Actually, it 
was a choice between war and peace in 
1941. 

But we backed and filled. We compro- 
mised, while adhering to an old _ belief 
that no territory should be acquired which 
would require a Navy to defend. Retain- 
ing the Philippines and Guam, we turned 
the rest of Micronesia back to Spain. A 
vast chain of fourteen hundred islands— 
hundreds of potential but undreamed-of 
landing fields, directly athwart our trade 
routes—was left to await Japanese gun 
emplacements and air squadrons. 

Ownership of Micronesia passed even- 
tually by sale from Spain to Germany. 
These possessions were a part of Ger- 
many’s imperialistic dreams and a spur 
to broad naval development—a great fac- 
tor in the background of World War I. 

At the conclusion of that war, the 
League of Nations mandated these spoils 
of battle to Japan, recognizing a secret 
pact exacted from Great Britain by Japan 
as a price for entry into World War I. 
Thus Guam and the Philippines were cut 
off by a Japanese empire stretching from 
the Equator to Bering Sea. The battle 
lines for war in the Pacific were taking 
final shape. It may even be said, with 
secant exaggeration, that Corregidor, the 
Dutch East Indies and Singapore fell that 
day over twenty years ago. 

Having mentioned the League of Na- 
tions, we may note in passing its weak- 
nesses, particularly its political attitude 
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of expediency toward economic and mili- 
tary sanctions. This tended to foster 
rather than prevent the rise of ambitious, 
internationally unscrupulous gangsterism. 
I would note also that our failure to join 
the League removed its only chance of 
success. We alone could have supplied the 
unselfish morality and strength to enable 
it to stand upright. 

We still might have averted war, per 
haps, if we had been sufficiently realistic 
and alert—if we had served notice—and 
lived up to it—that America was pre- 
pared to meet force with force. But our 
record in the interwar decades is one of 
myopic economy and complacence. Con- 
gress rejected the National Defense Act 





Eventual creation of a single 
Department of Warfare is seen 
here by one of this country’s 
foremost naval authorities as a 
logical development of “omni- 
bian” warfare—combined land, 
sea and air operations. 

Admiral Greenslade is a for- 
mer member of the General 
Board of the Navy. After the 
collapse of France, he negoti- 
ated an agreement in Marti- | 
nique with Admiral Georges | 
Robert, High Commissioner, to 
prevent the French possessions | 
in this Hemisphere from falling | 

| 





into the hands of the Axis. He 
is at present Commandant of 
the Twelfth Naval District at San 
Francisco. 








of 1920. We accepted as a diplomatic vic- 
tory the 5-5-3 naval tonnage ratio of the 
treaty of 1922. We blew hot and cold over 
the Manchuria incident and Japan’s sub- 
sequent withdrawal from the League in 
1935. As late as 1940 we failed to author- 
ize adequate defenses for our Pacific bas- 
tions . . . Remember? We didn’t want to 
antagonize our sensitive little friends, the 
Nipponese, When I first came to San 
Francisco only a year and a half ago, 
there were always several tables of them 
at every luncheon group listening to and 
strengthening what they considered plati- 
tudinous, front-softening altruism. 

There is small comfort, I confess, in 
recalling what might have been. But I 
wish to point out—and not at all de- 





fensively—that the rising tide of Japaney 
ambition was long recognized for what } 
was by our own ranking Navy men. Mor. 
over, Japan’s intentions and general strat. 
egy were foreseen, although we had yp 
reliable information concerning her secret 
armaments. 

America had kept full faith, of cours. 
with respect to the Limitations of Arm, 
Agreement. When that agreement wa 
abrogated, public opinion remained calloys 
to the pressing need for more ships and 
bases to meet the inevitable, but deliber. 
ately ignored, attack. It was contrary to 
national policy to implement Guam and 
Wake and the Philippines for war. Nayy 
budgets were criticized and slashed. Naval 
leaders were called hard names: jingoes, 
chauvinists, brass hats and_ bureaucrats. 

To put it bluntly, the Lend-Lease pro. 
gram saved our national bacon. Faced 
with the self-evident need of aiding Brit. 
ain, our facilities expanded. Our produc. 
tion speeded up. We were preparing for 
war—as well as a democracy ever pre. 
pares—when Japan struck so viciously on 
Dec. 7, 1941. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor was a dis. 
aster, without question. The full magni. 
tude of it and the reason why disclosure 
thereof could not previously be made were 
contained in the recent press release of 
December 6. But I sometimes wonder if 
this Japanese attack was not also, in a 
way of speaking, a blessing in disguise; a 
revealing and saving preview of Japan's 
underrated strength and determination, 
which that nation failed to appreciate and 
follow-up at the time—a golden opportv- 
nity forever gone. As it was, Japan, pre- 
pared and ready to the utmost as to 
plans, material, opportunity and _ time, 
shot her selected bolt and failed to inflict 
a deadly wound. 

Caution was imposed upon us while we 
made replacements and repairs. In the 
interim we gained experience and know 
edge of the enemy, his ships, materiel and 
methods of attack. If the initial move had 
been left to us, without such information, 
one all-embracing disaster might easily 
have lost us our Pacific Fleet, Pearl Har- 
bor and Alaska; it might have opened our 
Pacific Coast and Panama to all-out as- 
sault. 

This is speculation, I admit. But it is 
speculation supported by no little =} 


=— 


dence. The battleship has come back, 
among other reasons, because it is a bet- 
ter battleship than it was a year ago in 
defense against air and_ subsurface at- 
tack. Our planes shoot down Zero fighters 
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because they have become better planes, 
manned by more expert personnel, and 
because we now have them increasingly 
in dominating numbers. Our Fortresses 
are so effective on defense, in addition to 
their other admirable characteristics, that 
attack on them is almost suicide. Our sub- 
marines have approached perfection in 
technique and tactics. We have developed 
peacetime projects into practical, work- 
able realities of the material, the physical 
and the spiritual. Our tactical operations 
have become a matter of assured doctrine 
and easy habit instead of tentative and 
experimental exercises—the life-and-death 
responsibility of war versus the sporting 
chance of peacetime maneuver. 

Japan's plan of conquest, as it has been 
pursued thus far, has been logical and 
predictable. Our long supply lines and 
lack of advance bases resulted inevitably 
in the loss of Singapore, the East Indies 
and the Philippines. At the same time, 
Japan’s strong outposts in the Marshall 
and Caroline Islands—built contrary to 
pledges to the League of Nations, but 
never checked by the League—made pos- 
sible new enemy footholds in New Guinea 
and the Solomons. The threat to Aus- 
tralia and our supply lines thereto neces- 
sitated diversion of our forces. Until very 
recently a counteroffensive could not have 
been sustained. 

It is true that we were misled to some 
extent concerning the magnitude of Ja- 
pan’s war preparations. However, the 
wool was really pulled over our eyes only 
with respect to airplane carriers. It would 
now appear that, in relation to their 
building capacity, the Japanese did sacri- 
fice capital ship tonnage in favor of car- 
riers and, possibly, large cruisers which 
have not yet appeared in the arena. They 
used that carrier advantage to the limit 
at Pearl Harbor, but they lost it irre- 
trievably at Midway. 

Unquestionably there was a lag in im- 
provising the protection of our earlier bat- 
tleships against planes. But now that this 
protection has become so improved, events 
may demonstrate that our continuing re- 
liance on capital ships may have its com- 
pensations. We know that some of our 
latest type are operating in areas from 
which the more vulnerable carriers have 
been driven by damage and sinkings. 

The full value and effectiveness of these 
battleships was revealed in the Navy De- 
partment’s report on the action of Tom 
Gatch’s battleship, in company with other 
types, including a carrier, last October 26. 
Within an hour and 18 minutes, the ship 
repelled three air attacks, which included 
at least 84 dive and torpedo bombers, 
sustaining one hit which inflicted super- 
ficial damage only. In the first attack 
wave all 20 of the attacking planes were 
shot down... . . This is the type of action 
in which the Repulse and the Prince of 
Wales were sunk. 

Less than three weeks later, another 
task force, which included this ship, in a 
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night engagement sank a Japanese battle- 
ship (or heavy cruiser) , three cruisers and 
one destroyer, as well as inflicting damage 
to other vessels. Our air arm completed 
the good job the following forenoon. 

At the outset of the war, then, Japan 
had an advantage in carriers and a prob- 
able equality in battleships, surface types 
and submarines in the Pacific. But it was 
soon established that we had kept abreast 
of all important advances in the science 
of naval warfare and were in position to 
use them. We were well aware of air 
requirements. Our developments toward 
air war at sea were entirely comprehen- 
sive. Our technical and tactical develop- 
ments embraced the air-cooled engine, 
dive bombers, torpedo planes and naval 
long-range patrol planes and unquestioned 
superiority in carrier technique and effi- 
ciency. We were well advanced in com- 
munications, electrical equipment, fire 
control and all the various devices and 
methods involved in modern sea warfare. 
The United States Navy had been op- 
erating task forces three years before the 
commencement of hostilities. 

And I suspect that our enemies have 
been considerably embarrassed by our 
skill in amphibious warfare. The Navy 
had anticipated that specialized forces 
and equipment would be required in this 
field. In close collaboration with the Ma- 
rines, training operations were conducted 
in California and the Caribbean. The re- 
sults of this careful preparation have been 
demonstrated in the Solomons and North 
Africa. Working in harmony with the 
Army and Marines, our objectives have 
been taken. The areas taken have been 
held. 

Our basic war plans, including logistic 
support of our naval forces, had been well 
outlined in full co-operation of the Navy 
and War Departments. Our best minds, 
our finest tacticians, armed with the best 
information procurable, had labored for 
years in the consideration of the possibili- 
ties which might develop in war in the 
Pacific. 

Plans, however, must be tailored to fit 
the rapidly changing conditions of mod- 
ern, total war. They must be flexible 
enough to be capable of meeting varia- 
tions of situation. Therefore, of necessity, 
the fullest co-operation must exist be- 
tween all elements—air, land and sea. 
Especially is this demanded in the type 
of amphibian—(we soon may be saying 
“omnibian”)—warfare required to bring 
us to “grips” in his homeland with the 
enemy across the Pacific. While the con- 
ditions in the Atlantic and European 
theaters are different, they still require 
the closest co-operation of all branches 
of our forces by true unity of command. 

When such full co-ordination does _be- 
come essential, it is absolutely necessary 
that a commander be exactly that. In 
order to effect the complicated, precisely 
timed maneuvers and operations requisite 
to victory, he must have complete author- 


ity over all branches of our armed forces 
in a given battle area or action theater. 
He must also thoroughly understand and 
be able to use those forces in the best 
and most effective manner. It matters 
little whether the commander be of the 
Army, Navy or Marines so long as he is 
cognizant of the other services as well as 
of his own. 

And here I must give general concur- 
rence to the debated existing state of com- 
mand in the South and Southwest Pacific 
areas. You will recall that the threat 
against our lines of communication with 
New Zealand and Australia, and thence 
to India, was one of the pressing factors 
in the seizure of Guadalcanal and the 
holding of Port Moresby, New Guinea. A 
study of the map shows that there is a 
theater of amphibian warfare, primarily 
naval, covering the Pacific area generally 
east and north of Australia and New Guin- 
“a. But Australia and New Guinea con- 
stitute an area where the paramount inter- 
est will involve movement of land forces. 
Through it may develop the ultimate road 
to victory over large land masses—from 
Australia and New Guinea, via Java and 
Sumatra, also Celebes and Borneo, to the 
mainland and China. 

Our present command setup in the 
Pacific seems to me to represent a logical 
solution of this problem and the best that 
can be made. Our recent successes should 
assure the people that this 
leadership is worthy of the splendid morale 
and courage displayed by our men in ac- 
tion. The related victories in New Guinea 
and the Solomons were not accidental. 
These are the result of careful planning 
and collaboration by our commanders. 
And they are the result of the unity of 
command and mutual co-operation of 
which I speak. 

Our unity of command principles are 
developing constructively. But perhaps it 
will be found wise for this nation to take 
further steps into the field of high com- 
mand and even eventually to co-ordinate 
the armed forces within one department. 
Certainly one would be better than de- 
centralization into three or more. 

Therein all the services could be trained 
to think, plan and fight in terms of united 
forces. For it is by no means enough that 
an officer merely be given the authority to 
command. He must also have the knowl- 
edge and experience properly to employ 
the forces placed at his disposal. There are 
rapid changes in the methods and req- 
uisites of modern war. Air, submarine, 
ground and sea surface tactics—land, sea, 
amphibian, “omnibian” warfare—all these 
impose new and shifting considerations 
upon the commander in the field. He must 
think in terms of unity. At the least, offi- 
cers of promise and capacity for high 
command should be given education, train- 
ing and experience through appropriate 
stages of their careers to fit them for that 
highest stage of command. 

One Department of Warfare 


American 
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seems no better term) would not only 
combine all of our forces. It would also 
blend our commanders through co-opera- 
tion and coeducation. Forgetting personal 
and professional pride and loyalties, our 
commanders understand that the 
national supreme. Nelson’s 
“band of brothers” must be expanded to 
include all fighting and _ all 
elements. Lessons we have learned at the 
cost of American men and ships must be 
utilized to the utmost for national secur- 
ity here and beyond the visible horizon 
of our destiny. 

Amphibious warfare, such as we now 
are waging in the Pacific, particularly 
necessitates this unity of command. The 
Army, Navy, and Marines—with all their 
included arms and branches—are already 
functioning smoothly and aggressively 
there under centralized authority. 

We have seen this same co-ordination 
of forces operating in the invasion of 
North Africa. Our Navy, in fullest co- 
operation with Allied units, successfully 
escorted a vast invasion fleet of 550 ves- 
sels into the Mediterranean and will con- 
tinue to support and co-operate with the 
land forces. Our fighting ships, operating 
with our allies, are keeping open the sup- 
ply lines to England and Russia, Suez 
and India. Thus co-operation and unity 
of command become international, as they 
must if the United Nations are to crush 
the Axis. We may improve the method, 
but the principles are immutable. 

As we know, before the dastardly, in- 
human assault on the evolutionary prog- 
ress of mankind by the Japanese barbar- 
ians, we had seen fit to support the forces 
warring against the equally barbaric dic- 
tatorships of the Nazis and Fascists. This 
support was in the form of the release, 
escort and protection of Lend-Lease ma- 
terials. 

The previous situation was one of peril 
—a stalemate: France prostrate . . . Rus- 
sia retiring . . . Britain at bay, holding 
only superiority at sea . . . China await- 
ing succor and the possible exhaustion 
of the Japanese. 

With the attack of Pearl Harbor, 
World War II became world-wide in fact. 
Thereafter, America took the defensive 
in the Pacific until the superiority held 
before Pearl Harbor could be restored— 
meanwhile gradually planning and _ build- 
ing up for an advance upon Japan. In the 
Atlantic, bases were established by agree- 
ment with the British and material sup- 
port of the Allies was enhanced. 

Submarine warfare to date has taken 
over 500 of our ships, with a continued 
and parallel destruction of Allied tonnage. 
But new construction now has surpassed 
losses. Air developments also have reached 
a stage of potential superiority, and armed 
land forces have been prepared ready for 
invasion. 

In the Pacific, we have secured Hawaii 
and Midway. We have reduced Japanese 
forces to inferiority through engagements 
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at Midway, in the Coral Sea and in the 
Solomons. We have stalled an enemy ad- 
vance toward Alaska. Though this ad- 
vance and seizure of the outer Aleutians 
was possibly designed only to separate 
us from Siberia, failure on our part at 
Midway would have made a greater ad- 
vance possible. We have supported the 
defense of Australia, New Zealand and 
our remaining insular possessions, at the 
same time protecting our line of com- 
munications. 

And now the invasion of French North 
Africa is making available bases for ac- 
tion against South Europe, while provid- 
ing better facilities for the support of 
Egypt, India, and Russia. 

At present the Axis is held on all 
fronts, and we seem to be in a position 
of advantage and initiative against Japan: 
though to be sure, a cynic might say that 
Japan has advanced so far that she has 
exhausted her initiative and may be con- 
tent to sit tight. But the most remote 
and previously unthinkable arena in the 
world—the Solomons area—has_ brought 
together the naval powers of Japan and 
the United States. And while in the be- 
ginning it appeared that the United States 
was severely handicapped, recent events 
have indicated that the Solomons are now 
a baited trap—a trap where the Japanese 
“face” has been caught and the naval 
carcass must inevitably follow and _ be 
pinioned. The whole fate of Japan, along 
with the fate of her fleet and air power, 
may be determined in the Solomons un- 
less “face” and all that the Japanese 
military gangsters stand for are aban- 
doned. When they retire from that arena 
they will indeed be “faceless men.” 

The way to victory in the Pacific lies 
clearly ahead, though it would be idle to 
speculate here on the major line or lines 
of advance. The direct route through the 
Mandate Islands, the one from Australia 
that I’ve already mentioned, and that by 
way of the Aleutians and Siberia must be 
kept in the picture of opportunity. We will 
use the best one or all as the future situa- 
tion admits or demands. 

Names such as Rabaul, Truk, Palau, the 
Bonins and Yokohama will one day suc- 
ceed Guadalcanal and Buna in your news 
headlines. That sea theater may guard a 
route from Moresby and Darwin which 
will take us past Singapore, through Bur- 
ma, Hong Kong and Shanghai, to Kure 
and Osaka. And looking eastward, we may 
also anticipate that sea and air force will 
escort land forces from North Africa to 
Toulon, Genoa and Salonika; that Ger- 
many’s frontiers will crumble before the 
advance of the joint forces of the United 
Nations and submit to occupation. 
and that the ruined and violated countries 
now occupied will arise and become head- 
stones over world domination. 

But in order to attain these goals, we 
still have a war to implement and to keep 
implemented, a war to fight, and a war 
to win. New and greater sacrifices are in 









store for all of us A long and uncertain 
road to victory lies ahead. 

At best, we must always bear in mind 
that an offensive in global warfare is not 
merely a matter of assembling efficient 
armament and large forces of ready, well. 
trained men. The oceans that once guarded 
our shores from attack have now, con- 
versely, become barriers impeding our of 
fensive plans. You have read of the tre- 
mendous logistic problems involved in the 
invasion of North Africa, where the cen 
ters of anticipated resistance were rela 
tively few. Seven tons of shipping was 
the initial requirement for each man. One 
and one-half tons per month thereafter js 
necessary for the maintenance of that 
fighting man. 

Now turn to the Pacific. It is not nee- 


essary to quote statistics to establish the 


fact that we have a vastly mure complex 
logistic problem there. Distances are mul 
tiplied. The land mass of the whole 
United States, if dropped bodily into this 
battle area, would occupy only one cor 
ner of it. Materiel and men cannot be 
unloaded at debarkation points and shut- 
tled to and from action centers by rail 
or motor truck. All commerce and all 
traffic—in the earlier stages of our ad- 
vance, certainly—must be sea-borne and 
sustained by sea. 

Our fighting men in the Pacific may te. 
quire no more than normal monthly sus- 
tenance. But a cargo ship will take from 
three to four months to make such de- 
livery and return to the nearest mainland 
port. In other words, to insure the ar- 
rival of one ton of supplies each month 
will require the permanent allocation of 
three or more tons of cargo space. Con- 
sider this, together with the many asso- 
ciated factors, and you must realize that 
Japan cannot be defeated finally by force 
of arms for long months to come. 

We may, however, take encouragement 
from these undoubted facts: Our national 
anemia of recent years has been largely 
cured. Our Pearl Harbor losses have been 
restored to service or replaced. We are 
preventing the spoils of war in conquered 
territory from flowing to Japan to fill her 
vital industrial needs. We are building 
surely toward naval superiority, which 
should be fully attained before mid-1943 

We have, in short, weathered the most 
critical year in all our history. The gradual 
emergence of American war production 
and fighting power have definitely estab- 
lished the second phase of World War IL. 
We can now hope without undue opti- 
mism, I think, that a third and decisive 
phase is taking shape. As Prime Minister 
Churchill has said, we are now “at the 
end of the beginning.” 

If we proceed with industry and faith 
and courage, another year will bring us 
victoriously to the beginning of the end. 


(Full text of an address delivered before 
the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco, 
Calif.) 
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RADIO. o o NERVE-CENTER OF VICTORY! 


This is a war of science. Radio tubes add speed, precision and safety to 
hundreds of industrial operations, as well as to the performance of planes, 
ships and tanks. Radio science is in the fight on every battlefront. 





This is a war of mobility and speed. Mobility on land, sea and in the air 
ismade possible by speed of communication. Radio carries voice, code and 
pictures at the speed of light. 





This is a war of morale. Soldiers, sailors and home folks must be informed 
and entertained. Understanding must be maintained with allied peoples. 
Courage and hope must be brought to those awaiting liberation. Radio 
broadcasting builds morale. 





For more than two decades, the Radio Corporation of America has pio- 
neered in the progressive development of radio, electronics and television. 
In the present crisis, those developments — in communications, broadcast- 
ing, research, engineering and manufacturing — are performing services of 
vital importance to the United Nations. Out of RCA’s war experience will 
come new and finer products and services for industry, the home, and the 
nation —to help make life more than ever worth living. 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA LEADS THE WAY IN RADIO, ELECTRONICS, TELEVISION 


The Services of RCA: RCA Victor Division ¢ R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
Radiomarine Corporation of America ¢ RCA Laboratories « National Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
Biue Network Co., Inc. e¢ RCA Institutes, Inc. 





For outstanding achievement in the 

production of vital radio equipment, 

these awards have been given to 
RCA plants: 





Army-Navy “E” to an RCA 
Instrument plant 





Army-Navy “E” to an RCA 
Tube plant 





Army-Navy “E” to the RCA 
Radiomarine Service 
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the Presidents Weel 
War Decisions in the Making 












White House as Focus of Military, Supply and Political Problems 


Demands from Congress 
for investigations and close 
scrutiny of appropriations 


New war decisions are in the making. 
They grow inevitably out of the interna- 


tional pressures that are piling up against 


President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill The fabric of United Nations 
alliances must be toughened for the 
stresses of the fighting to come. New 


fronts must be picked. The North African 


situation is in need of clarification. China 
and Australia are in none too good a 
mood 

The President must lay aside tough 


political problems at home until he has 
achieved a closer harmony of Allied plan 
and All around the world. the 
eagerness to get the war done with meets 
the plain fact that, save for the Russian 
front, armies of the United Nations are 
making but snail-like progress against the 


purpose. 


Axis. Occupied countries wait impatiently 
So do the Allies in 


they see Japan entrenching itself more 


Pacific areas where 
deeply. 

The White international 
crossroads where all of these perplexities 
meet. Mr. Roosevelt’s active personal in- 
terest in world relations have invited them 
there. His voice is regarded in other coun- 
tries as that of the nation. On many prob 
lems, the presidential voice is the only 
one that will carry the proper tone of au- 
thority. He cannot delegate to another 
the task of deciding and speaking. 

The North African tangle is only one 
aspect of the far broader problem that 
calls for decisions. First the Allies must 
rivet their plans for striking against the 
Axis. Then they must decide on the 
political policies that will be employed as 
new territories are 
many. 

This latter point is exemplified by the 
politics of the African situation. The 
British there have wanted to set up a 
sort of trustee French government which 
would take over the title and the im- 
pounded assets of the French Empire and 
step into power in France, itself, after the 
United Nations have moved in. 

But the United States is operating from 
the point of view that the French peuple 
alone should decide what sort of govern 
ment they shall have. It wants to recog 
nize no puppet French government during 
the war, but to rely upon local officials to 
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carry on until the fighting has been fin- 
ished. At the end of the war, the people 
can decide. 

That is one of the reasons why the pro- 
posed visit by General Charles de Gaulle 
to President Roosevelt has failed 
terialize. There is no wish here to get in- 


to ma- 


volved any more deeply in the struggles of 
French politicians for power. But General 
Henri Honore Giraud, now in the process 
of taking North Africa, is re- 
garded as a military man who loathes 
The effort now is to 
two French generals together into an alli- 
ance that will draw all the fighting French 
into « united front against the Axis 

A long-range policy to fit the needs of 


the campaign which President Roosevelt 


over in 


politics bring the 
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and Prime Minister Churchill have prom- 
ised against the continent of Europe may 
well develop from the solution that is 
adopted for the North African problem 
In some this may be fairly 
simple. In others, it will be hard. 

But the part the United States 1s to 
play is complicated by whatever pledges 
the British already have given to the 
various governments-in-exile that now are 
domiciled in London. These governments 
thrive on the political food they get from 
London, but look to America for Lend- 
Lease guns and bullets with which to 


countries, 





fight. Many of them already have sept 
emissaries to Washington. Some of their 
like Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands, have come to talk over their 
problems in person with President Roose. 
velt 


leaders, 


Whether America is fighting to retur 
these exiled governments to their former 
posts of power, or whether the peoples 
who stayed at home and suffered shall be 
consulted about the persons who are ty 
direct their governments after the war jg 
one of the questions to be answered. Re 
ports from North Africa say that some of 
those who are showing up there in the hunt 
for political power have hands that are 
none too clean. 

What Mr Roosevelt wants is not just 
a solution for the North African problem, 
Both he and Mr. Churchill would like to 
have a formula that can be applied to all 
of the numerous similar problems that wil 
be met in cach new country that troops of 
the United Nations manage to take away 
from the Axis. a formula that will avoid 
future misunderstandings between Great 
Britain and the United States. They want, 
too, a more tightly welded United Nations 
machinery 

Though foreign affairs impinged upon 
Mr. Roosevelt’s time. his troubles at home 
did not diminish. Congress. while voicing 
desire to aid in fighting the war, 
broke out in a rash of demands for inves- 
One of the most important of 
these was a study by the House Naval and 
Military Affairs committees to see whether 
the Navy and War departments are expe- 
diting the war and whether they are op- 
erating efficiently and economically 

This plan had the backing of important 
House leaders, among them Speaker Ray- 
burn No less strong was the support for 
demands that the various items of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s record-breaking $109,000,000,- 
000 budget be studied carefully to deter- 
mine whether the money is needed. And 
Republicans were clamoring for a thor- 
ough inquiry into the fitness of Edward 
J. Flynn, the retiring chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, to be 
minister to Australia. 

Even the travels of Mrs. Roosevelt 
drew questions. Reporters in New Jersey 
asked why she traveled so much in war- 
time. She replied that various organiza- 
tions asked her to, and that, as long as 
her newspaper column made the money to 
pay her expenses, she felt justified in doing 
as many things as she could. 
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Industry's Promise 





T has been the fashion in recent 
] months to talk about the “miracle” 
of America’s war production. That's 
all right with us. But we, in Industry, 
know that there isn’t any miracle in 
America’s war production—and 
never was. We know it because we 
know that we are just a lot of ordinary 
Americans, men and women—but 
Americans—many with special skills 
and knacks learned through long 
experience. 

One of the most extraordinary 
things about us is that we are, like 
all Americans, still “free” men in a 
world in which freedom has seemed 
to be going out of fashion. In fact, 
that is one of the most important 
things about us, that freedom. Ameri- 
can industry has been free to build the 
things that the public wanted, and the 
American people have been free to buy 
the things which they wanted. And 
when it came to producing the 
materials of war, it gave us an 
initial advantage over the Axis in 
spite of their ten-year start. We 
could fight like free men; and we 
could work like free men! 


OUR BIGGEST JOB 


So there wasn’t any miracle, 
there was just the biggest job we'd 
ever tackled. No one even knew how 
big the job was going to be because 
there just wasn’t any limit! But we 
did know how we were going to 
tackle it. And that was our second 
big advantage. 

We knew because we had at- 
tempted some pretty big jobs in our 
time. Contributing to the American 
standard of living for 130,000,000 
people was a big job—so big, as a 
matter of fact, that we were just 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


There 


is a promise in- 
dustry holds for you, and 
for America. Do you know 
what it is, and how it 


came about? 




















getting started on it. Doubling the 
productive ability of men in in- 
dustry,* so that in 1940 a man 
could, in the same time and with 
the same energy, turn out twice as 
much as he could in 1920—this was 
a big job, too. Harnessing the rivers, 
harvesting the resources, building 
and linking the cities and towns of 
this vast continent—all these were 
big jobs. 

And in doing them, Industry not 











AMERICA HAS THE HORSEPOWER 
THAT MULTIPLIES MAN POWER 
*The increasing man-hour produc- 
tivity of American Industry has 
meant, for one thing, that we all 
could afford more of the good things 
of life, because they had been made 
to cost less. Thus, back in 1937, for 
such a common everyday article as 
an incandescent lamp, a man in the 
United States had to work on an 
average only 12 minutes to be able 

to purchase one, while in: 

Country A he had to work 1.8 hours 
Country B he had to work 2.5 hours 
Country C he had to work 1.3 hours 
Country D he had to work 1.2 hours 
Today this same man-hour produc- 
tivity gives us the added man power 
essential for Victory. 

















only built up the most gigantic 
productive machine the world has 
ever seen, it also developed a system 
by which men might work together 
for their mutual advantage, yet with 
individual freedom and opportunity 
for each man. 


INDUSTRY’S PROMISE 

This is Industry’s promise—for 
the years of war, and for the years 
of peace—a promise that is already 
partly fulfilled. America’s production 
goals have been revised many times 
since that January day when the 
President asked for 185,000 planes, 
110,000 tanks, 2300 new merchant 
ships, but generally they have been 
revised upward, both in quantity and 
quality. And, in general, they have 
been more than met!When time was 
most precious, ship after ship, plane 
after plane, tank after tank, came 
down the ways and out of the 
factories ahead of schedule. 


FOR EVERY ONE OF US 


But whatever promise the pro- 
duction records of American Industry 
hold for ultimate Victory for the 
United Nations, Industry holds its 
greatest promise for the years that 
will come after the war is won. 
This is a promise, not alone of new 
inventions and new discoveries in 
such fields as electronics, of new 
materials such as plastics, though it is 
partly based upon these things. This 
is, ultimately, a promise for every 
one of us—a promise of maximum 
opportunity and a promise of freedom 
from drudgery and want. This is the 
promise of the future, built upon 
the achievements of the past. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Tax Revision: 
Editors’ Views 
On Ruml Plan 


Enactment of pay-as-you-go tax legis- 
lation in the immediate future is urged 
upon Congress by virtually all of the com- 
menting President 
Roosevelt's indorsement of the Ruml plan 
principle as a spur to congressional action. 

Some editors argue that the stumbling 
block of the current-payment plan—for- 
giveness of the 1942 income tax—is chief- 
ly a matter of Treasury bookkeeping that 
can be adjusted without loss to the Gov- 
ernment. Others contend that remission 
of 1942 income taxes would bring about 
a considerable loss of revenue and that 
people who earned unusually high incomes 
in 1942 would profit unduly from it. 

“Congress should waste no time in writ- 
ing the law and passing it,” says the 
Akron (O.) Beacon Journal (Ind.) . “There 
is no slightest doubt in our minds of the 
desirability of the plan,” adds the Detroit 
News (Ind.). “The President’s approval 
of a pay-as-you-go income tax ought to 
make it unanimous,” declares the Colum- 
bus (O.) Citizen (Ind.). Most editors 
agree that the only way in which tax pay- 
ments can be put on a current basis is by 
“forgiving” one year’s taxes and that this 
is the most formidable obstacle to new 
legislation, but the Baltimore Sun (Ind. 
Dem.) argues that “the objections should 
not stand in the way of a sincere attempt 
to put income taxes at least partially on 
a pay-as-you-go basis.” 


press, which hails 


26 
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If the system were inaugurated without 
cancelling or indefinitely postponing the 
1942 levy, taxpayers might be called upon 
to pay two years’ taxes in one year, the 
Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram 
(Rep.) points out, adding: “It is generally 
agreed that one year’s taxes under the new 
and greatly higher rates will be as much 
as many taxpayers will be able to carry.” 

The Marshalltown (Ia.) Times-Repub- 
lican (Rep.) protests against this form 
of double taxation, saying: “We cannot 
afford to pay last year’s tax bill and taxes 
on current income in the same year.” And 
the Savannah (Ga.) Morning News (Ind.) 
declares that, if taxes for both 1942 and 
1948 should be collected in the same year, 
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“some taxpayers would have to pay more 
in taxes than they received in total income 
during that year.” 

“It is not accurate to say, as the Treas- 
ury and some Congressmen have said, that 
this would mean ‘skipping’ a year’s taxes,” 
asserts the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News 
(Ind. Rep.). “Congress can legislate at 
any time for the revenue needed in any 
given year, and, in this case, the whole 
transaction is a bookkeeping operation.” 

And the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star Tele- ) 
gram (Ind. Dem.) suggests that many of 
the 33,000,000 taxpayers, now facing in- 
come tax payments for the first time, will 
default unless a current collection system 
is instituted. “The ‘loss’ of a year’s reve- 
nue would actually be a gain in 100 per 
cent collections,” it maintains. 

But the Richmond (Va.) News-Leader 
(Ind. Dem.) observes: “Say what you 
will, the adoption of the plan is almost 
certain to entail loss to the Treasury of a 
year’s yield from individual income taxes,” 
and it proposes collection of last year’s 4 
levy along with the doubling of the Vie- , 
tory tax as “part payment on this year's 
obligations.” 

In the opinion of the Troy (N.Y.) 
Record (Ind.), the only sound argument 
against dropping 1942 as a basis for tax 
collections is that certain persons had 
“windfall” incomes in that year. To meet 
this inequality, it advocates placing a spe- 
cial tax on that portion of the 1942 income 
which exceeded 1941 income. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.) 
agrees that “the citizen’s windfall should 
also be the Government’s windfall,” add- 
ing: “Desirable as it is, a pay-as-you-go 
plan should not turn out to be a device for 
avoiding taxes on very fat incomes.” 
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This husky fellow was 

designed to furnish the 
motive power for one of the 
Union Pacific fleet of Limited 
trains providing comfortable 
passenger transportation be- 
tween Chicago and the West 
Coast. Today, he and many like 
him are performing an important 
war-time task. Uncle Sam 


has called on the railroads, 


The Frogs’ 


not only to move vast quanti- 
ties of war materials, but also 
to transport thousands of men 
in service. Thus, we are not 
always able to provide preferred 
accommodations for civilians 
who find it necessary to 
travel. To these patrons, Union 
Pacific wishes to express its 

appreciation for their 


patience and cooperation. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Fr THE STREAMLINERS AND THE 


CHALLENGERS 
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WY ESTINGHOUSE 
(8 NGINEERING 
S ERVICE 


A nationwide corps of engineers 
offers you electrical and production 
experience gained through years 
of working with your industry. 


In addition to engineering help 
on specific power problems, these 
men can give you assistance on 
these vitally important activities: 


Product development: engi- 
neering of equipment to meet war 
requirements. 


Maintenance: help in making 
existing equipment serve better, 
last longer. 

Rehabilitation: redesigning 
and rebuilding obsolete equipment. 

Material substitution: adapt- 
ing available replacements for 
critical materials. 

W.ESS. is available to all in- 
dustries. Put it to use today on 
your production problems. 

















1260-mile pipe line delivers 


eight oil products “end-to-end” 


A vital new link in America’s war- 
time transportation system extends 
across the hills and plains of six 
states. It’s the world’s largest product 
pipe line—from Baton Rouge, Louis- 
iana to Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Its delivery job involves the most 
complex operation of any line ever 
built. Through the single pipe, eight 
different kinds of refined petroleum 
flow “end-to-end” at one time— 
several grades of gasoline, kerosene, 
diesel fuel, heating oil. 

While the project was still on paper, 
Westinghouse engineers were called 
in. Working with pipe line engineers, 
equipment manufacturers and power 
companies, Westinghouse planned 
and supervised installation of the 
complete electrical system and 
co-ordinated it with power supply, 
pumps and hydraulic controls. 


The largest explosive-resisting 
motors ever built were designed by 
Westinghouse to handle safely the 
hazardous products transported 
through this line. Today, successive 
shipments are flowing “end-to-end” 
on exacting schedules, to delivery 
points throughout the war-busy 
Southeast. 

In industry after industry, West- 
inghouse engineers have co-operated 
with customer engineers to solve 
difficult problems in practical ways. 
Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
office for help on any problem involv- 
ing the application of power. West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-91006 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES. ..OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Finance Week 








THE BUDGET: SIMPLER LIFE AHEAD 


Fewer Comforts, Cut in Necessities to Accompany Record Spending 


How income groups 
will share the burden 
of financing the war 


In a single sentence, the President's 
budget brings this message to everyone: 
Get ready for the simple life. For a life 
minus nearly all familiar luxuries, minus 
some of the commonplace comforts: and, 
to millions of persons, a life scanty and 


skimped of some of the ordinary neces- 
sities. 
Most families are beginning now to 


feel these effects of the war. It is only 
the beginning. The budget is a dollars- 
and-cents preview of what’s ahead for 
the fiscal year starting next July 1. As 
we enter and progress through that period, 
the effects will be felt with growing keen- 
ness. 

Figures in the budget are so big nobody 
can grasp them: $97,000,000,000 for war, 
$3,000.000,000 for interest on the public 
debt, other billions for routine govern- 
mental functions. a grand total of nearly 
$109,000,000,000. 

The average man or woman just can’t 


translate them into familiar terms: the 
average mind just can’t envision their 
dimensions 


Yet the meaning of those staggering 
figures soon will become plain to every- 
body. Every home in the country will be 
hit by them, and soon. 

Leave off the billions, and here’s the 
prospect: Income for the year, $145; war 
spendings plus interest, $100; nonwar an«d 
other necessary governmental spendings. 
$9; total spendings, $109. 

That means: Out of every $1 of the 
entire nation’s income, the Government 
will spend 75 cents. To put it another 
way, the American public will turn back 
to the Government, in taxes and loans, 
seventy-five cents out of every dollar of 
income. 

In taxes, the Government will demand 
33 cents out of the 75 

In loans, the Government will demand 
the remaining 42 cents. 

That is the over-all prospect, based on 
present federal taxes. It does not include 
tax demands of States and municipali- 
ties, which will amount, roundly, to an- 
other 7 cents out of every dollar of na- 
tional income. 

The ratio may change (see page 15). 
The President is asking for $16,000,000,- 
000 more in taxes and “savings” (he does 
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not say forced savings, but many members 
of Congress believe the savings will have 
to be compulsory): if 
granted. the proportion of taxes will be 


his request is 
greater. 

The over-all demands do not 
mean that the Government is asking for 


budget 


75 cents in taxes and loans from all in- 
comes regardless of size 
Low-income 


groups (averaging, say, 
$2,000) will be expected to turn over 


about 10 per cent for War Bonds, another 
10 per cent or somewhat more for taxes— 
20 to 25 per cent of what they make. 
Middle-income groups (averaging, say, 
$5,000) 
devote 


will be expected or required to 
than 10 per cent to War 
Bonds, 20 per cent or more to taxes, ac- 
cording to marital status and number of 
dependents—30 per cent or more of what 
they make. 

High-income groups will be taxed up to 
90 per cent of income, restricted to  sal- 
aries of $25,000 after paying taxes. 

Under present law, those are the meth- 
ods the Government will use to raise the 
$109,000,000,000 or thereabouts listed as 
spendings in the budget. But present law 
may be altered to make tax 
greater, inflationary loans less. 

As for budget spendings: 

For war activities, including Lend-Lease 


more 


demands 


and interest on public debt, the total is 
estimated at $100,000,000,000. 
not includc war spendings of Government 
corporations.) Details are not given; they 


(This does 


would tip off the enemy as to what weap- 
making. But congressional 
committees, behind closed doors, will learn 


ons we are 
the details: will insist, spokesmen say. on 
spending wisely 

For nonwar activities, so-called, spend- 
ings will be shifted, but the total shows 
little change from the last two years. Aid 


to farmers will be somewhat less: work 
relief will get virtually nothing instead 


of the approximate $1,000,000,000 of the 
last fiscal year; but veterans’ pensions and 
allowances will rise more than one-third 
(to $879,000,000) and aid to youth will 
drop to nothing from $250,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1942. 

Interest on the public debt is down for 
nearly 65 per cent more in the coming 
fiscal year than at present, will average 
$250,000,000 a month compared with 
about 4150,000,000 a month in this fiscal 
year. Even so, the present interest rate is 
a record for any war in which the 
nation has engaged. 

Public debt, the budget estimates, will 
skyrocket to more than $210,000,000,000 
by july 1, 1944. It 
$115,000,000,000. 


low 


now approximates 
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For war activities 





WHERE THE MONEY GOES 


1942 
(July, 1941. 
to July. 1942) 

Actual 


$26,011,065,089 


19438 
(July. 19-42. 
to July, 1943) 
Estimated 


1944 
(July, 1943, 
to July, 1944) 
Estimated 


$74.000,000,000 $97 000,000,000 








For interest on public debt 











1,260,085,337 


1,850,000,000 $,000,000,000 





For work relief 

For aid to farmers 
For other nonwar uses 
Total nonwar spending 





For Reconstruction Finance Corp.. 
and other U.S. corporations 


Total spending 








INCOME: 
From present taxes 
and other sources (net) 


Dericitr* 


937,272,411 
1,092,035 ,674 
3,190,£848,887 
5,220,156,972 





3,624,724,254 


$36,116,031 .652 


$12,799,061 ,621 
$23,461 ,001,580 


344,764,200 
1,010,463,120 
3,232,100,595 $,234,169,923 
4,587 327 915 4,128,924,923 


5,436,000 
889,319,000 





5,041.995.000 4,774,123,000 


$85,479,322. 915 $108,903,047,923 


$22.976.075.000 $33,081 245,000 


$62,407 697,545 $75,719,007,888 





Public debt 
at end of fiscal year* 


fund transactions, other minor entries 





$72,422,445,116 
*—Adjusted to include statutory debt retirement. change in Treasury balance, trust 





$134,830,142,661 $210,549,150,549 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Cnniite 
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sk MR. ROOSEVELT AND MR. CHURCHILL 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The Associated Press in a dispatch last Friday from 
London, passed by the British censor, says with refer- 
ence to the North African situation: 

“Some concrete action to dispel the confusion 
and mistrust in the public mind may be expected 
very soon. It may take the form of a joint political 
body to administer the internal affairs of North 
Africa until the military problem is solved. Or it 
might cause another visit of Mr. Churchill to 
Washington for a strong reaffirmation of Allied 
unity of purpose. Such a trip by the Prime Min- 
ister has been rumored for some time.” 

We hope the foregoing is true, because the time has 
come when there should be a clearing of the air on 
many problems of mutual interest to the United States 
and Great Britain. Evidently the long range cornmuni- 
cations by radio or cable or courier are not as satisfac- 
tory as face-to-face discussions in which overtones and 
undertones, earnestness and zeal, misinformation and 
more adequate information on tangled points of view 
can be given their proper proportion and viewed in 
perspective. 

The test of leadership of this war will be found in 
the strength of the ties that can be forged between the 
President of the United States and the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. These two leaders have gone through 
some trying periods and have maintained solidarity of 
purpose and action despite the natural frictions and 
differences that underlie national attitudes and corre- 
sponding dignities. 

The chief tasks, however, are ahead of and not be- 
hind us. The North African muddle is only a symptom 
of what’s coming. 


MILITARY NEED 
DICTATED MOVES 
IN NORTH AFRICA 


Let us frankly face the truth. 
America is in Europe today not 
through choice. America is in- 
volved in a complicated bit of 
European politics in North Africa that stems from 
French factionalism, but not through choice. General 
Eisenhower, an American commander-in-chief, has 
jurisdiction over British sea forces, French land forces 
and American troops. He is an Allied generalissimo and 
his main objective is military and not political. If he 
temporized with the late Admiral Darlan it was not 
due to the slightest shred of sympathy with the views 
or philosophies of French conservatives or former 
Vichyites. It was due solely to the exigencies of the 








military situation that he played ball with Darla 
Tens of thousands of American boys were saved from 
death by the immediate cessation of French firing, and 
Dakar, an important French port, is now in the hands 
of Allied naval forces. 


POLITICAL ISSUES 
CAN BE MET ONLY 
BY ALLIED UNITY 


But since the Allied occupation 
of North Africa, French factions 
in London and elsewhere have 
been keeping alive their antag. 
onisms. The intrigue in North Africa is such that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, who ought to be permitted to devote 
his undivided attention to the battle for Tunisia, must 
give valuable time and energy to the so-called political 
problems of civil administration. 

On top of this, three prominent London newspapers 
have recently become critical of General Eisenhower's 
progress and the London News-Chronicle has gone so 
far as to blame the American general for “‘aggravat- 
ing” the situation and for poor military progress. 

Information in Washington is that the General has 
dealt discreetly on the spot with the elements as he 
found them. The sniping from the London press has 
only served to arouse antipathies which need not have 
been stimulated. 

It is gratifying to read that the rumored meeting of 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill may afford an op- 
portunity for solving the problem and that the British 
Minister of Information officially affirms the British 
Government’s confidence in General Eisenhower. 

But it is desirable to make certain things clear. The 
United States is not interested in European politics as 
such and never will be. Our sole objective is to win the 
war and emancipate the oppressed populations. We 
are not concerned with the ambitions of any group 
nor with any possible alliances such groups may have 
with British traditional interests on the European con- [ 
tinent. 

We shall have many such tangles to stra‘ghten out. 5 
Possibly there will be a repetition of the North African 
problem when our forces enter Southern Europe— 
either Italy or some of the Balkan States or possibly 
even Spain if Franco takes the side of the Axis in 
Spanish Morocco. 

Plainly the British and ourselves must get together 
and stay together lest Berlin and Rome make capital 
out of dissension between members of the United Na- 
tions. 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right te say it.’ J 
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Problems that face the heads of the two democracies are 


growing rather than diminishing in importance and 


implication—Necessity for better understanding. 


The formula that should be used is not easy to sug- 
gest. The idea of a joint mandate over North Africa, 
a sort of trusteeship, till the war ends may have its 
good points, but it would be infinitely better if the 
French people could govern themselves and if the 
British-American military or diplomatic representa- 
tives could sit alongside of them to make sure that 
Axis infiltration of undesirable Frenchmen who might 
be the tools of Hitler is not permitted. 

We can, to be sure, expect that the details of the so- 
called political problems will soon be in the hands of 
civilian advisers of the British and American Govern- 
ments, but this is something General Eisenhower him- 
self wishes, so that he can concentrate on the military 
job. What many of us in Washington do not like is the 
fact that some of the British newspapers have been 
sniping at General Eisenhower on his allegedly slow 
military operations. And this hurts. 

For if any people have been patient with military 
difficulties, such as the British have encountered in the 
several campaigns in Egypt and Libya, it is the Amer- 
ican people. Only after two years of operations, when 
Rommel accomplished his remarkable victory last 
June in the face of superior arms possessed by the 
British, did the American press, along with the British 
press, voice criticism of British commanders, and in 
the end the British Prime Minister publicly admitted 
that the criticism was justified. 


WORLD STRATEGY 
NOW REQUIRES 
NEW DECISIONS 


The North African campaign 
which we have undertaken 
through an American command- 
er-in-chief is but a few weeks 
old. Weather has bogged us down, and lack of rail or 
other communication facilities has given us set-backs 
and deprived us of the use of needed airfields, but it 
would be cricket if the British press gave Eisenhower 
at least a few months before taking it for granted that 
there has been failure or before hinting that maybe a 
British commander could do better. 

It is true of all wars that troubles between allies are 
hard to handle and that only the high-minded who can 
divorce themselves from national pride and other con- 
siderations less imiportant than the attainment of a 
common objective can be of constructive help in pre- 
serving solidarity. 

We have many questions to confer about with the 
British. For global strategy requires some new decisions. 


Thus, for instance, how worthwhile is the use of Allied 
bombers for these constant forays on German cities as 
compared with the use of those bombers in combat 
operations in North Africa and for the bombardment 
of Axis-held cities and towns in Southern Europe? 


WE MUST EXERT 
MAXIMUM FORCE 
ON ALL FRONTS 


Airpower is of tremendous value, 
but the coordination of airpower 
with the other elements of strat- 
egy may need review. It will be 
noted that Germany has ceased her big raids on Brit- 
ain. Maybe she has discovered that in a military sense 
raids are not as important as the use of planes with 
troops and fleets. Doubtless Germany hasn’t enough 
for all purposes. Nor do we have enough for all our 
fronts. 

This sort of decision, therefore, can only be made by 
the joint high command of Britain and America with 
due consideration for the use that airpower can have 
in Southern Europe so as to compel Germany and Italy 
to divert some of their strength from the Russian front. 

Another problem of staggering proportions is the 
submarine. Berlin doesn’t share the American or Brit- 
ish confidence about the outcome of the war primarily 
because the Axis submarines are taking a frightful toll 
of our shipping, new and old. Our net gain of new con- 
struction over sinkings is nothing to be too cheerful 
about. We must find ways and means of licking the 
submarine and doing it in 1943, or else much of that 
7,500,000-man army won’t get abroad, or if it does get 
overseas we shall have a ticklish problem in supplying 
the food and munitions needed for a second front on 
the European continent itself, without the successful 
opening of which it is probably hopeless to expect any- 
thing but a long war. 

So let’s hope that if Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roose- 
velt can get together, as rumored from London, they 
will do so, and that they will also use the opportunity 
for an amplification of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter to include this time our friends in India and 
China and the entire Pacific. 

Let us hope also that such a conference will put an 
end to the idea of looking on the Pacific as a secondary 
area. We must fight simultaneously on all fronts to 
the utmost of our power. Every front is important and 
our weapons must be distributed so as to achieve maxi- 
mum effectiveness now—in 1943. This can be the year 
of decision, if not of final victory. 
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This year is to see big changes in the meat-eating 
habits of civilians. These changes are to be forced by the 
increasing military needs of the U.S. and its allies for meat. 

Beef is to have a smaller place in the civilian diet. Pork 
is to become more important. Consumers won’t be able 
to get even as much as they got in 1942 of smoked hams, 
or of bacon, or of canned meats. Fresh meat is to make up 
by far the biggest part of the civilian meat diet this year. 


The Pictogram tells the story of the outlook for 1943 
as to beef and pork. 

As for beef, total production is expected to be about 
9,250,000,000 pounds this year, compared with about 
9,000,000,000 pounds in 1942. But military needs are ex- 
pected to jump from 1,000,000,000 pounds in 1942 to 
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about 2,250,000,000 pounds in 1948. This will leave a ci- 
vilian supply of beef this vear of about 7,000,000,000 
pounds, compared with 8,000,000,000 pounds in 1942. 

This means that the civilian share of the beef supply 
in 1943 is to be about 54 pounds per person, compared 
with more than 61 pounds in 1942. 

As for pork, a big increase in production, the second in 
two years, is expected to result in a total production of 
13,000,000,000 pounds in 1943, compared with 11,000, 
000,000 pounds in 1942. This outdistances by half a bil- 
lion pounds the rise in expected military needs. These 
are estimated at about 5,000,900,000 pounds for 1943, as 
against 3,500,000,000 for 1942. Therefore, a pork supply 
for civilians this year of about 8,000,000,000 pounds is 
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indicated, compared with 7,500,000,000 pounds in 1942. 

This points to a civilian supply of pork this year of 
about 62 Ibs. per person, against about 58 lbs. last year. 

Even so, the civilian demand for pork this year will 
outrun supply by about 1,000,000,000 pounds. Con- 
sumers would buy at least that much more, if they could 
get it, because they will have the money to spend. But 
military needs for pork also might take a bound above 
the present estimates. Finally, the huge 1943 pork supply 
now forecast will not be reached unless and until farmers 
and packers complete a big production job. 

In sum, the civilian pork supply for 1943, while fore- 
cast as apparently about normal, is classed by the Gov- 
emment as actually a shortage, along with beef. 
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As a result, the Government soon will begin to ration 
pork and beef. This also necessitates the rationing of 
lamb, mutton and veal, all directly competitive with 
pork and beef. Though not now planned, the rationing 
of poultry may follow. Rationing also may be extended 
to include eggs, cheese and fish. 

“The Government plans to use the points system of 
rationing. This will make the choice cuts of meat cost 
more in points than the less desirable cuts. Persons who 
demand steaks, roasts and chops will use up their points 
quickly, thus cutting down their total meat rations. 
Heavy eaters of meat will have to reduce their amounts 
so that those who have been getting less may increase 
toward the common level of meat consumption. 
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SPECIAL PURPOSE 


HOIST 
EQUIPMENT 


FOR WAR-TIME NEEDS 
AFLOAT AND ASHORE 


In Aircraft Factories, Ordnance 
Plants, Depots, Arsenals and Forts. 
Navy and Maritime Vessels. 
Correspondence Invited 
—Established 1893— 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
156 WEST 15TH STREET, N. Y. 


Elevators « Hoists 
Dumb Waiters 





A PROVEN WAY 
TO MAKE 
FUEL SAVINGS 


H™ is a way to cut fuel bills as 
much as 40% while you enjoy 
cozy warmth and snug comfort! 

Insulate your home now with the 
type of Celotex Insulation that will 
fit the job best. Get maximum re- 
sults from your rationed fuel! 

Talk to a Celotex insulation spe- 
cialist. Get a free estimate on insu- 
lating your home with Celotex 
Insulation Board, Rock Wool or 
Rock Wool Batts. You'll be agree- 
ably surprised at the low cost. 

Your Celotex Dealer is a good 
man to know. 


CELOTEX 


INSULATING BOARD 





ROOFING 
ROCK WOOL—GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH — PLASTER — ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
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BEHIND COAL STRIKE, MUSIC BAN. 
EFFECT ON MOVES IN CONGRESS 


Members of Congress who are cam- 
paigning for legislation to restrict the 
activities of labor unions are receiving un- 
intentional help for their cause from some 
of the unions themselves. Two recent 
events have played into their hands. These 
events were: 

A wildcat strike of several thou- 
sand hard coal miners in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A personal appearance in Washing- 
ton of James C. Petrillo, president of 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians (AFL). 

The miners’ strike brought demands for 
legislation that would outlaw such walk- 
outs in wartime. The appearance of Mr. 
Petrillo, who testified before a Senate 
committee, brought demands that he call 
off his ban on the making of phonograph 
records and radio transcriptions. It also 
brought a hint that, unless this ban were 
lifted, Congress would be asked to do 
something about it. 

Following is an analysis of each of these 
events, a discussion of what they mean to 
the country and proposed methods of 
coping with them: 

The coal strike. This started out as a 
strike by certain local unions of the United 
Mine Workers against the parent union, 
protesting an increase in dues from $1 to 
$1.50 a month. Although the strike was 
against the union itself, the effect was to 
put an end to the mining of anthracite in 
certain areas and to cause the companies 
involved to shut down. Later the issue 
was broadened to include a demand for a 
$2-a-day wage increase, although existing 
contracts do not expire until April 30. 

Those were the causes of the strike. The 
effects were these: President John L. 
Lewis found himself in the midst of a re- 
volt within his own union, a revolt re- 
sulting from the action of the United 
Mine Workers’ convention of last October; 
production of hard coal fell off 500,000 
tons in the first 15 days of the strike. 
This production decline came during a 
time when Eastern homes were cold _ be- 
cause of a shortage of hard coal and fuel 
oil. Secretary of the Interior Ickes, the 
Fuel Administrator, had increased his de- 
mand for 1943 hard coal production from 
60,000,000 tons to 65,000,000 tons. He 
also had suspended hard coal shipments 
to Canada and points west of Erie, Pa., 
so that the East would have more coal. 

While the strike was in progress, the 
way was paved for meeting Mr. Ickes’s 
production goals for 1943; The Office of 
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increases, it conceivably could be followed 
by similar protests of workers in other in- 
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—Harris & Ewing 
MUSIC LEADER PETRILLO 
« + « jam session on the Hill 
been approved by an international con 
vention; and what can the Board do about 
a demand for a wage increase when an 
existing contract does not expire for three 
and one-half months? 
Under the system of collecting dues in 
the anthracite mines, the miners could 
not strike directly at the international 
union by refusing to pay the increase. The 
dues are deducted from their pay en- 
velopes. Thus, under the checkoff arrange- 
ment, the public and the employer some- 
times become innocent victims of a dis- 
pute within a union. 
Although this is the first major case of } 
a rank-and-file protest against recent dues 
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dustries as more and more TOTES is de- 
jucted from the workers’ envelopes to pay 
for Victory taxes, Social Security 
War Bonds. hospitalization, etc. 
Mr. Petrillo’s tostimony. While the coal 


trike was in progress, Congress also turned 
tri 


taxes, 


its attention to a strike of another nature, 
Mu- 


music. This strike 


one of the American Federation ot 
siclans against “canned” 
has been in effect since last August, when 
Mr. Petrillo’s union ordered its members 
to refuse to make any more records or 
transcriptions. 


heard Mr. 


learn 


The Senate committee that 
Petrillo 
he wanted from the broadcasting and 
record-making industries. The stocky AFM 
president made it 
two things: 
sicians by 


sought primarily to what 


clear that he wanted 

More employment of live mu- 
radio stations, and a royalty 
from records that are made by members 
of his union. 

Mr. Petrillo conceded that many small 
radio stations could not afford to pay for 
live musicians, agreed that the rule requir- 
ing payment of stand-by orchestras some- 
times was unfair (under this rule, musi- 
cians sometimes are paid for not working) . 
Yet he steadfastly insisted that men who 
had spent vears preparing themselves for 
nusical careers should be entitled to work 
as musicians. His union, he said, was in the 
unique position of creating an instrument 
that destroved itself 
duced a phonograph record. 

Although the committee won from Mr. 
Petrillo an agreement that he would draw 


whenever it pro- 


up some formal demands to present to the 
radio and recording industries, it did not 
appear to convince him that the theory 
of “once a musician always a musician” 
did not apply in wartime when there was 
a place in the factories for every unem- 
ployed man. 

Of most significance to those Congress- 
men who are leading the fight for anti- 
union legislation was the reaction of those 
of their colleagues who have lined up on 
the side of the unions in past legislative 
fights. These Congressmen cited such re- 
marks as the one directed to Mr. Petrillo 
by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
who once defended the musicians’ union 
in a court suit. Said Wheeler: 
“The American public is much disturbed. 
It feels that you are hurting the labor 
movement in this country. If some of the 
labor unions keep on as they have in the 


Senator 


past they are going to destroy themselves. 
I don’t want to see that.” 

The advocates of restrictive legislation 
feel that a few more incidents such as the 
anthracite strike and the Petrillo ban will 
swing to their side many of those who re- 
fused in the past to vote to interfere with 
the unions’ status quo. 


Labor in Government. Organized 
labor’s chief complaint against Washing- 
that 
Government agencies are top-heavy with 
businessmen; that the organized workers 


ton’s conduct of the war has been 
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TOTO, heres your 
7.N.T. FOR BREAKFAST / 


...Thanks to a “Dust Pan” of 1860 


Smooth as glass is the finish of the outside 
casing of this half ton missile of destruc- 
tion. Watch-spring accuracy is in the turn- 
ing and polishing of its propeller blades. 
This acme of mechanical perfection which 
assures unerring aim and split second tim- 
ing was made possible by delicately adjusted 
precision machines back at the Navy Tor- 
pedo Station where this mammoth Fish 
was hatched. 


What has a “dust pan” of 1860 got to do 
with it? 


Just this: The piant where this torpedo was 
made is dust free. The machines are pro- 
tected against abrasion which could quickly 
affect their micrometric accuracy by a 
Sturtevant System which whisks away the 
most minute particles of metal that spurt 
from the finishing tools. 





The principle goes back to the original 
installation of Ben Franklin Sturtevant, 
founder of the air handling industry. This 
installation, made in 1860, was a fan which 
sucked up flying sawdust from his machine 
for making shoe pegs. 


Thus it is that yesterdays of Sturtevant 
Pioneering are paying dividends today .. . 
putting air to work in countless ways to 
step up the pace and power of America’s 
war machine. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK BOSTON, MASS. 


Sturtevant 
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HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 










Employes oo 
Example: gnon $240.00. 0A 










FREE TO EMPLOYERS 


When ordering. specify 
whether you want the 
weekly, semimonthly. 
biweekly or monthly 
tables—and how many 
of each you require. 


Burroughs has reproduced, 
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MANUFACTURING 
FOR WAR 


The manufacture of aircraft 
equipment for the Army Air 
Forces, and the manufacture 
of Burroughs figuring and 
accounting equipment for the 
Army. Navy. U. S. Govern- 
ment and the nation’s many 
war activities. are the vital 


tasks assigned to Burroughs 
{Gis the Victory Program. 
——— 








in convenient, 8% x 5% card form, the 
official “wage bracket” figures shown 
in the government regulations for de- 
termining the amount to be withheld 
from the pay of employees. Already 
thousands of Burroughs users—and 
others—are using these tables to save 
the many computations required in 
handling this new problem. 


These free tables are typical of many 
timely helps offered by Burroughs to 
aid business firms in meeting new war- 
time figuring and accounting problems. 
with their present equipment. Call the 
local Burroughs office, or write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 








are not represented adequately in policy. 
making jobs. The demands of the unions 
for more direct representation large) 
have gone unheeded, except for an o¢. 
casional job appointment in the War Pro 
duction Board and a few other agencies 

Some of the reasoning behind the yp. 
willingness of agency heads to load they 
rolls with labor men is set forth in , 
memorandum prepared by a veteran Goy. 
ernment administrator with lone eXpe- 
rience in labor relations. The official js 
Otto S. Beyer, of the Office of Defense 
Transportation and a former member of 
the National Mediation Board. His mem. 
orandum is being circulated — private) 
among other Government officials. 

Mr. Beyer rejects the thesis that labor 
should have more policy-making men jp 
Government who would speak for the 
labor union movement as such. Such ap. 
poimtments, he says, would place in key 
posts men who would be there to plead 
for special interests rather than to plead 
the cause of the public. The fundamental 
issue he outlines as this: “Should orgap- 
ized labor—or any other private interest 
—be afforded official representation on a 
body set up to act in the interest of the 
public as a whole?” 

Mr. Beyer notes that businessmen jn 
Government also are subject to the same 
criticism as labor leaders would be. name. 
ly that they would tend to represent the 
business point of view, but he draws this 
distinction: “The erstwhile business execv- 
tive’s position is made easier (or more dif- 
ficult, according to one’s point of view) 
by reason of the fact that he has been 
appointed unequivocally as a public sery- 
ant. If he fails or seems to fail his oath 
of office, congressional committees, organ- 
ized labor, and at least some members of 
the press are ready to supply a critical 
chorus. Labor’s man would be subject to 
criticism whatever his choice—either for 
failing his duty to the community or for 
forgetting his responsibility to the group 
who nominated him.” 

Mr. Beyer disagrees with labor’s con- 
tention that additional representation by 
labor will offset whatever has been bad 
about industry representation, saying: 
“There is nothing in experience or logic to 
support the notion that the association of 
two private interests will result in a 
greater concern for the public welfare.” 

Once labor’s demand for special repre- 
sentation is granted, Mr. Beyer contends, 
“administration becomes a process of bar- 
gaining and negotiating between oppos- 
ing groups.” 

As an alternative to direct representa- 
tion, Mr. Beyer proposes establishment of 
consultative bodies representing all in- 
terests concerned. These would have pow- 
er to advise and consult with Government 
administrators and by this method could 
acquaint the administrators with their 
points of view. And these bodies, he sug- 
gests, might be supplemented by over-all 
labor-management committees 
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LEADS WAY IN RECENT INVASION BY U. S. TROOPS 


Dodge was first to land with American soldiers in Africa! Radioed photos of 
this historic landing followed fast on news that “unending streams” of other 
dependable Dodge trucks were carrying up supplies to the Russian front. 


On every fighting front . . . trucks, planes, tanks and guns, built well by Dodge 
men, are faithfully serving the United Nations’ armed forces! 


On home fronts, too, Dodge Job-Rated trucks are transporting essential com- 
modities of industry and agriculture with the same time-proved dependability. 


Dodge trucks last longer, are more dependable and more economical because 
they’re Job-Rated, which means that every Dodge truck has exactly the right 
engine, clutch, transmission, and every other unit to fit the job! 





If wartime regulations permit buying, see your Dodge dealer for 
IN BUILDING TRUCKS, trucks to fit your job. See him, too, for All-Fluid Drive Dodge 
PLANES, TANKS, GUNS, GYRO-COMPASSES cars, Plymouth cars, used vehicles, and dependable service. 
AND MANY OTHER WAR PRODUCTS... 


DODGE MEN 
BUILD WELL, Q@izrese ite 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



































WHEN IT’S 


“FULL SPEED AHEAD” 


FLOW CONTROL 
GETS GOING—FAST 


HIEN the order “full speed ahead” goes down to 
the engine room, the answer surges to the whirling 
propellers through precise control of the flow of 
steam. That means valves—most often Crane valves. 


For serving the Navy is nothing new for Crane. 
From the days when the ironclads became the final 
answer to sea power, Crane valves have been doing 
their part in assuring our Navy the world’s best 
fighting ships. 


At Crane, flow control means more than the final 
function of a valve. It means control of engineering, 
of research, of distribution—of all the techniques and 
the facilities for meeting industry’s great demands— 
not only in war but in peace as well. It means the 
ability to get valves—the right kind—vwhere they are 
needed—when they are needed. This is Crane flow 
control service—important for American industry — 
and for America’s war effort today. 


Crane Co., 836 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


It takes a big supplier to meet the demands for flow control in in- 
dustry. That’s why the leaders have long turned to Crane, largest 
manufacturer of valves in America. For at Crane they could find 
not only the diversity of valves they needed, but also the under- 
standing of big industries’ requirements in product, service and 
technical assistance to assure adequate flow control. 


Follow any pipe line and, at frequent intervals, you'll encounter a valve. Valves are 
essential to the control of the flow for which the pipe line exists. And because flow 
through pipe is so basic an American industry and American life, the availability of 
valves is of prime importance to industry. To provide that availability, Crane has 
established controlled distribution with more than 500 branches and wholesalers 
through which Crane valves and piping products may flow to their ultimate users. 


CRANE FLOW Cowrrot 


H CRANE VALVES 
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Question 


{ Gf the Week. 


General revision and expansion of the 
present Social Security program is one of 
the issues expected to come before the 
new Congress. Such a revision might in- 
clude broadening of the coverage for old- 
age annuities and unemployment compen- 
sation, more liberal schedules of payment, 
possibly federalization of the unemploy- 
ment compensation system 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked tax authorities, businessmen 
and members of Congress this question 

Do you favor broadening of the 
scope of the Social Security system, 
so that all persons, regardless of oc- 
cupation, will be covered by old-age 
benefit and unemployment provisions? 

Answers appear herewith. More will be 
printed next week 








——————— mY 


Rep. Frank Carlson 
(Rep.), Kans.; Member, House Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

answers: 

Our Social Security system must be 
drawn on a basis that will provide se- 
curity for all of our citizens. Otherwise, 
we cannot expect the 
millions of our tax- 
payers to directly and 
indirectly support a 
coverage for certain 
groups and = favored 
classes. The present 
Social Security pro- 
gram is actuarially 





unsound and = should 
be thoroughly studied 


—Harris & Ewing 
REP. CARLSON 


before its coverage is 
extended. It seems to me that Congress 
should appoint a committee to go into this 
matter immediately. 


T. Jefferson Coolidge 
Boston, Moss.; Chairman of the Board, 
United Fruit Co., Former Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, 

answers: 

I do not favor broadening of the scope 
of the federal Social Security system at 
the present time. We have in this country 
a system of government based on a union 
of sovereign States. 
In my opinion, suffi- 
cient thought has not 
been given in recent 
years as to the part 
these States showld 


play in this question. 





I sincerely believe 
that this country is 
too large and condi- 


—Harris & Ewing 


T. J. COOLIDGE 


tions too diversified 
for a successful ad- 
ministration of Social Security direct from 
Washington, and that this problem can 
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HOUSING THAT MOVES 


2 the Won 
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Housing for thousands of troops 
moves across the country at 35 miles 
an hour from the Texas Pre-Fab plants 
.. . five houses on each giant carrier . . . 
destined to provide comfortable living 
quarters for our soldiers in this country 
and abroad. 

Behind these shipments, now rolling 
by hundreds daily, lies a story of de- 
termination by government that in this 
war our fighters should get the kind of 
housing they need and deserve— 
weathertight, Air-Space insulated hous- 
ing, fully pre-fabricated, demountable 
and portable. 


One answer was the Texas Pre-Fab 
Victory Hut—now “home’’ to tens of 
thousands of troops. 

Pre-fabrication from available ma- 
terials is the reason why Victory Huts 
spring into actual being in six man- 
hours; it is also why they effect a sav- 
ing to government of $30 to $50 per 
man in hutments now housing troops. 

To the men who live in them and 
to a government that must meet the 
expense, Victory Huts are therefore an 
answer to one of the most important 
aspects of war — housing our fighting 


forces well, efficiently and economically. 





the Victory Home is to the civilian “‘sol- 
dier of the machine’’ in overcrowded de- 
fense areas. Ask us how quickly we can 
right now alleviate the housing shortage 
near your plant. Or send for descriptive 
booklet, “Victory Huts and Homes.” 





To Producers of War Materials—Texas Pre- Fabricated 
House and Tent Company also manufactures Victory 
Homes. What the Victory Hut is to the armed forces, 
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“SAVE THE WHEELS 
THAT SERVE AMERICA’ 


Ask Your Chevrolet Dealer 
to check your car 





























vY Check and rotate tires 

V Check lubrication 

Y Check engine, carburetor, battery 
v Check brakes 

Vv Check steering and wheel alignment 


Y Check clutch, transmission, rear axle 




















Chevrolet dealers service all makes of cars and 
trucks. 


Chevrolet dealers have had the broadest expe- 
rience—servicing millions of new and used 
cars and trucks. 


Chevrolet dealers have skilled, trained mechanics. 


Chevrolet dealers have modern tools and equip- 
ment. 


Chevrolet dealers give quality service at low cost. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR SERVICE ON ALL MAKES AND MODELS 

















best be handled by the separate States, 
perhaps assisted by an allocation of cer- 
tain federal taxes distributed to them in 
proportion to population. 


Rep. Harold Knutson 


(Rep.), Minn.; Member, House Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
answers: 

Now that we are engaged in a war that 
taxes to the utmost our energies and re- 
sources, I very much question the wisdom 
of extending the provisions of the Social 
Security program at this time. It is true ] 
that certain large groups are not included 
in its benefits, but it must be remembered 
that they were omit. 
ted upon request. If 
domestic and farm 
labor were included, 
it would materially 
add to farm and home 
bookkeeping, would 
consume energies bet- 7 
ter employed in the 
war program. 

Because of these 
considerations, it is 
doubtful that there will be any further 7 
Social Security legislation in this session, 


—Wide World 
REP. KNUTSON 


Rep. Allen T. Treadway 


(Rep.), Mass.; Ranking Republican Member, 
House Committee on Ways and Means; 
Member, Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation and Joint Committee to In- 
vestigate Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, 

answers: 

The Social Security Act is generally 
accepted as a national policy. It should 
not discriminate in favor of, or against, 
any group of class. The fact that large 
groups are not now covered by its pro- 
visions is due largely to administrative 
reasons. I am not ad- 
vised whether these 
administrative obsta- 
cles can now be over- 
come. 

Some groups were 
omitted because they 
strenuously resisted 
inclusion. It may be 
that their position in 
the matter has now 
changed. But the big 
question is whether we should divert our 
attention from winning the war to give 
consideration to further social reforms. 

To my mind, the winning of the war 
is of paramount importance, and we 
should devote every energy to that end. 





—Harris & Ewing 


REP. TREADWAY 





Rep. Thomas A. Jenkins 
(Rep.), Ohio; Member, House Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
answers: 
No extensive broadening of the Social 
Security system should be attempted now 
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“Put ’em on, Buddy! We need your eyes” 


“I’m giving every- 
thing I’ve got, to 
\ preserve the kind of 
a world you want to live in. I’m not kick- 
ing either, but I’m expecting you to do 
your part, too. I depend on your help— 
in buying War Bor ds, in saving your tires, 
in searching the house for scrap metal. 
More than that, I’m counting on you for a 
full week’s work—every week.” 
Industrial eye injuries mean priceless 
days lost. Foggy vision means costly mis- 
takes and rejections. Whatever your job, 
your work is no better than your eyes. 
For every job, for every requirement 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING 


OPTK 


you may impose on your eyes, there are 
goggles and glasses to protect eyes and to 
bring vision to top performance. Shock- 
proof lenses. Heavy-duty frames for every 
industrial use. Lenses to correct almost 
any visual defect. Graceful rimless eye- 
wear for those who want to look well 
while they see well. 

Bausch & Lomb is manufacturer of 
goggles, lenses, eyewear and eye examina- 
tion instruments. Less spectacular, per- 
haps, these contributions are as important 
as the special Bausch & Lomb instruments 
of war—range finders, binoculars, anti- 
aircraft height finders, aviators’ goggles, 


AL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR u 


aerial mapping equipment, and many 
others going every day to the forces of 
the United Nations. 

Your eyes are important to you—impor- 
tant to the nation. There are men in your 
community qualified to examine your eyes 
skillfully, to fit the right glasses. They are 
ready to put your eyes in fighting trim. 


BAUSCH\& LOMB 


OPTICAL CO.¢ EST. 1853 


ARY USE. EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 








Recipe for a glider: 


“ 

Take ONE Douglas fir tree, peel into sheets, place crosswise, 
press together, sand and cut into sheets of plywood. Next, place 
plywood on glider-form, bake, allow to harden, remove”... 


There, roughly, you have the “recipe” Uncle Sam now uses to 
make gliders for our Air Forces, and for the main ingredient of this 
recipe—plywood—Uncle Sam depends largely on manufacturers in 
Washington and Oregon. From these States comes 85% of the 
plywood made in this country—for gliders, trainers, transports, bar- 
racks, torpedo boats, pontoon bridges and many other wartime jobs. 

When war came to America, plywood plants, like 
many other vital industries in the Northwest, found 
Northern Pacific Railway well equipped to handle 
the extra load. Even before Pearl Harbor, thousands 
of tons of plywood were rolling east to manufactur- 
ing centers via the “Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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because our nation is now in the 
critical period of its existence. 

It is very probable 
that different social, 
economic and _ finan- 
cial problems will be 
pressing us when the 
war ends. The most 
determining factor in 
deciding whether So- 
cial Security should 
be broadened will be 
the social and eco- 
nomic conditions at 
the time the matter is being considered. 


most 


—Harris & Ewing 
REP. JENKINS 


E. W. Kemmerer 


Princeton, N. J.; Walker Professor of Inter. 
national Finance, Princeton University, 
answers: 

Ultimately the scope of the Social Se- 
curity should broadened to 
cover all classes both as regards old-age 
benefits and unemployment insurance, 

First things should 
come first, however, 
and in the field of 
finance the first thing 
today is to finance 
the war to a speedy 
victory, with the 
minimum of inflation 
and of impairment of 
our American way of 
life. To this end the 
broadening of the 
scope of our Social Security system should 
be postponed until after the war. 

Furthermore, the costs of the Social Se- 
curity system should be placed chiefly on 
the shoulders of the beneficiaries them- 
selves and should be broadly proportioned 
to the benefits. 


A CHALLENGE TO 
PIPE SMOKERS 


WHO BUY THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


See If YouCan Tell the Difference 


system be 


—Wide World 
E. W. KEMMERER 








+ Even experts can’t tell Coun- 
try Doctor Pipe Mixture from 
far more costly blends. It has 

that same mild, smooth, “expensive” flavor. 


EXCEPTIONAL BLEND OF 8 TOBACCOS 


The reason is—this unusually fine mix- 
ture contains no less than eight of the 
world’s finest tobaccos! Superbly blended, 
these give you a full-bodied, mild smoke 
with richness ...a “vintage” flavor... 


a pleasant fragrance ... and no bite! 


NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 
Tastes “expensive ”— yet priced low. Why 
not try it today ? 


(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 


Country Doctor 


Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Pyle Minit 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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Actual photograph of the famous giant 
scale model of a common housefly at the 
New York Museum of Natural History, show- 
jng the thousands of segments in each eye. 








In a fly’s eye are thousands of separate 
mirror surfaces; they give the fly an angle 
of vision far greater than man’s. 
Strangely enough, a fly’s eye is not un- 
like the Farnsworth Dissector Tube—or 
“eye”—of the television camera, which 
“sees” with hundreds of thousands of 
infinitesimal photocells. This miraculous 
eye of television is destined to give man a 
range of vision almost beyond imagination! 
Farnsworth was a pioneer in the re- 
search and development of electronic 
television. Many discoveries which make 





television a reality—such as the dis- 
sector tube “eye”—have come from the 
Farnsworth laboratories. 

Today those laboratories are applying 
the knowledge and skill of their 15 years 
of research to the task of developing elec- 
tronic instruments for our armed forces. 

The large Farnsworth factories, with 
thousands of employees, are applying 
their experience in precision manufacture 
to turning out vital war supplies. 

Yet television progress still goes on! 
Many of the things we are learning in 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION 












developing new implements of war will 
contribute to finer transmitting and _re- 
ceiving equipment when peace arrives. 

Today the first duty of every man and 
every business is to win the war. And 
your purchase of War Bonds now will 
speed the day of Victory. 

Then will come an America, brighter 
and greater even than before. And among 
the good things of peace you will have tel- 
evision—the ability to reach out through 
space, and capture on a living screen 
the events of the world as they occur. 


Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Manufacturers of Radio and Television Transmitters and Receivers; Aircraft Radio Equipment; the 
Farnsworth Dissector Tube; the Capehart, the Capehart-Panamuse, the Farnsworth Phonograph-Radios 











THE CASE OF THE UNCOMFORTABLE 


"VE typed out newspaper stories in a 
I good many odd places. On the steps 
of Warren Harding's front porch at Mar- 
ion, Ohio, in the corner of a White House 
ante-room, in the rain in front of the 
Capitol when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
inaugurated, in the court-house yard at 
the Scopes evolution trial at Dayton, 
Tennesseé, and in trains and the back 
seats of automobiles riding over hair-pin 
mountain roads. 

But I think the biggest story I ever 
covered was written on top of a crate of 
tommy-guns in the hold of a cargo plane 
6,000 feet above an African jungle. 


The ship was a “flying freighter’ of the 
Air Transport Command, hauling 5,000 
pounds of Army freight over trackless 
wilderness to a remote U. S. Army out- 
post. It was fighting equipment that 


by Raymond Clapper 


couldn't wait...guns, ammunition, motor 
parts and medical supplies. 


We made the trip that night in ten 
hours. By surface-ship, rail and motor 
truck, it would have taken ten weeks! 


I say it was the biggest story I ever 
Cov se on that flight, I saw all 
our concepts of transportation thrown 
into the scrap heap. I saw the military 
textbooks being rewritten. And I got a 
glimpse of what our peace-time world 
will be like when this war is over and won. 


These transport planes, operated for the 
Army Air Transport Command by Airline 
personnel, are spanning oceans and con- 
tinents with vast aerial bridges. They 
hurdle the Atlantic in 16 hours. They fly 
to Australia in four days. To Cairo in five. 





PASSENGER 


To Chungking or New Delhi in a week. 
They bring the farthest fighting fronts 
of this global war to the back doors of 
America’s factories — just as today our 
domestic Airlines bring factories from 
California to Connecticut door-to-door. 


Our pilot this trip was a big veteran from 
Ohio, who until a month before had been 
pushing an Airliner across the midwest. 
Over sandwiches and coffee he told me: 
“The Army and the Airlines makea terrific 
ball-team. We had the pilots, the ground 
crews and 20 years of experience and the 
Army had a job for us to do. Every day 
the job grows bigger . . . because we're 
getting set to make Hitler sorry he ever 
heard the word blitzkrieg!” 


I'm inclined to string along with him 
on that. 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST! 


PASSENGERS... AIR MAIL... AIR EXPRESS 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change.When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they re ready. Air Transport 
Association,1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


SHOULDER A GUN, OR THE Cost or onE: BUY BONDS! 
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Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Iread of Aimericam Business 





There's to be no real easing of price and ration controls, no bowing to the 
clamor for less paper work, for a lifting of restrictions on business. 

Rather: Prentiss Brown, as successor to Leon Henderson in OPA, will try to 
tighten administration; will go ahead with refinements in price administration; 
will undertake rationing on a rapidly expanding scale, affecting every person. 

Henderson took the rap for upsetting life-as-usual. Now that the upsetting 
is done, Brown will take over to operate the machine that did the upsetting. He 
will make few sweeping changes in policy. He still will face the growing pres- 
sure for inflation. He still will have to do things that people don't like. 

So: It isn't wise to conclude that happy days are here again. It is wise 
to adjust as rapidly as possible to the situations that are developing. 























War's first year was a year of conversion of industry to a war basis. 
And: Its second year is to be one of conversion of trade to a war basis. 
From here on out for the war's duration..... 

Volume of goods to sell will tend gradually to shrink. There will be less 
and less of more and more kinds of merchandise as 1943 wears on. 

At the same time, demand will tend to increas~. More people with more 
money to spend will be looking for goods on which to spend their money. 

Yet: There won't be so many goods to sell. Clerks will be harder and harder 
to find. More goods will be sold on the basis of ration coupons, thereby adding 
to selling difficulties and to bookkeeping requirements. Margins will be fixed 
that take into consideration few of the rising costs of doing business. 

This adds up to a year of trouble for wholesalers and retailers. It is to 
be a year of many casualties in this field of enterprise. Margins of many a 
merchant will not be great enough to compensate for reduced volume of trade. 

But: There won't be any deliberate attempt to squeeze out retailers. The 
new OPA Administrator will not use his powers to attempt to work reforms or to 
streamline the system of merchandising or to cut down on retail outlets. 

































To give you a glimpse at the size of the war job ahead..... 

Total war program now outlined: $331,600,000,000. That includes an amount 
of $11,600,000,000 to be voted this fiscal year and $80,500,000,000 after that. 
Actually spent between July, 1940, and January, 1943: $68,300,000,000. 

> To be spent between January and July, 1943: $43,700,000,000. 
To be spent in the year beginning next July 1: $100,000,000,000. 
Leaving: $119,600,000,000 for the year starting July, 1944. That is, if 
the war lasts that long, as President Roosevelt expects that it will. 














There isn't a sign of dwindling orders for war industry in those figures. 

Some businessmen have been expecting war business to fall off. Actually: 
That business is just starting to boom. It will continue to boom until the war 
against Germany is won. There's to be less new construction of plant, maybe 
less buying of machinery. But: Orders for and production of munitions will sky- 
rocket. 

What happens after Germany is defeated is something else again. War against 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Japan alone won't take the same effort that war against both Germany and Japan 
does. There will be the start of contraction once Germany gives up. 

Even so: It does appear that boom conditions will continue for another 18 
months at least; that any tapering off then will be gradual to start with. 

U.S. industry is getting up its war momentum; is now geared to a war basis. 
The shift back to peacetime will be just as upsetting as the shift to war. 





As for taxes to help pay for the growing war bill..... 

A shift of tax collection to a partial pay-as-you-go basis is in the cards. 
It might be voted before March 15. However: That is far from certain. There's 
to be an argument over method, over what to do about taxes on 1942 income. 

It is improbable that the liability on 1942 personal income will be waived. 
Rather: That liability is likely to be postponed and spread out. 

Then: There is strong Congress sentiment for withholding of income taxes. 
That would be withholding in addition to the Victory tax withholding. It would 
turn employers into income tax collectors as well as Victory tax and pay-roll 
tax collectors. This can be part of the pay-as-you-go plan. 

_ All this argument and agitation doesn't concern new tax increases. That's 

a separate thing. It's an issue to be faced later when pay-as-you-go is set- 
tled. 

In the field of possible tax increases..... 

Victory tax looks like the probable vehicle for higher individual taxes. 

Idea of applying the Victory tax to gross income of corporations won't take 
hold. That would be a ruinous tax for many lines of trade and industry. 

A retail sales tax, probably graduated to a high level on luxuries, is very 
much in the picture. The President still opposes a sales tax. 

Pay-roll tax increases, to be recommended, will be received coolly. 

It is very improbable that Roosevelt will get the $16,000,000,000 he wants. 























To turn to the argument over synthetic rubber vs. aviation gasoline: 

Rubber program is to be cut back a bit; is to give up some priority to the 
aviation gasoline and escort ship programs. 

The reason: It's cheaper to gamble on a rubber famine than on a gas famine 
for U.S. warplanes or a loss of the war to German submarines. 

Not that rubber is to be slowed much. It isn't. And not that gasoline or 
escort ships will get a green light on all materials they need. They won't. It 
is a problem of scheduling materials, of planning and of balancing demands to get 
maximum effective results in each of the big programs. 

In any event: Civilians aren't down for synthetic rubber until 1945. 

Fact is that it is to be necessary to permit price increases for products 
of synthetic rubber and to order its use in particular products to get even the 
present synthetic production into full use. 

















Ration banking: U.S. banks will start on January 27 to clear ration coupons 
for coffee, sugar, gasoline; will really be operating a new money system. 

Cross hauls: ODT's Eastman is cool to a bar to cross hauling. 

Transport zoning: Eastman passes the buck to Food Administrator Wickard. 
It's admitted that transport can be saved by preventing shipment of vegetables 
and fruits outside of fixed zones. But: Officials shy away from acting. 

Truck tires: Outlook not so good. Prospect is for no more than 50 per cent 
of 1941 rubber consumption. And: Shortage of drivers and mechanics is to be 
another headache for truck operators. 

Renegotiation: Contract renegotiation is being accepted by industry; is 
beginning to work out in a way that is acceptable to most businessmen. 
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The Gils they Lett behind them 


The deft hands and strong hearts of women . . . drafting and riveting, 


wiring and welding, loading and inspecting ... doing men’s work... releasing men to fight. 


Out of the 632 occupations rated “essen- 
tial’ to war production, only 57 are consid- 
ered completely outside a woman’s range. 
And from the way half-a-million women 
are taking hold of their war jobs, they may 
reduce that list before the war is over. 

Working shoulder-to-shoulder with them 
in many plants are Mimeograph duplica- 
tors. These versatile machines are speed- 
ing up production paper work... taking 
the kinks out of production control... 
producing the forms, requisitions, travel 
tickets, engineering change notices that 
guide tens of thousands of parts into mo- 
tors, tanks, bombers. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Like many another essential tool, whether in factory or 
office, Mimeograph duplicators are hard to replace 
these days. Co ‘vation and proper care are in order 
to keep this equipment on the job for the duration. 


pat 5 


sais ileal 
FREE GUIDE TO OFFICE CONSERVATION! New booklet, She Also Serves, covers not 


only the use of Mimeograph duplicators but also wartime care of other hard-to-replace 
office equipment and supplies. For free copies, telephone the Mimeograph distributor in 
your community, or write Dept, U-143, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


RR Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 











The Japs never lost 


d Wadi, 


We Americans are proud of the fact that in all our his- 
tory we have never lost a war. 

Just as a matter of record, Japan has never lost a war, 
either ... and her history goes back over 2000 years! 


Perhaps today, especially when the war news seems 
to have taken a more hopeful tone, it is well to remember 
that Japan is not now, and never was, easy to beat, to 
remember that she has her Port Arthurs just as we have 
our Argonne Drives. 


In his “Report From Tokyo” in a recent issue of LIFE, 
Joseph C. Grew, long-time U.S. Ambassador to Japan, 
warns against undue optimism. He charges that the 
American people as a whole are dangerously ill-informed 
regarding the strength of Japan. He urges that all Amer- 
icans become aware of Japan’s strength . . . her unity, 
her frugality, her belief in war. 

“Today Japan is stronger than ever,” he says. “We 
now face not only Japan but also her conquests. These 
conquests are greater than we have permitted ourselves 
to realize. They include more than ten times the area of 





America’s biggest problem on the home front is allocation of man 
power. The crucial point of man-power question may well be “woman 
power.” LIFE tries to help readers understand the latest developments 
in man-power allocation; has shown how “‘war pools” are efficiently 
placing the 4,000,000 more working women needed before the end of 1944. 


either! 


the Japanese Empire as it stood a year ago—Chinese 
territory, British territory, Dutch territory, American 
territory. They include populations aggregating three 
times the population of the Japanese Empire. 


“The Japanese will not crack,” Mr. Grew continues, 
“They will not crack morally or psychologically, or 
economically, even when eventual defeat stares them in 
the face. They will pull in their belts another notch, re- 
duce their rations from a bow] to a half bowl of rice, and 
fight to the bitter end.” 


LIFE’s action in bringing its readers the opinions and 
advice of Ambassador Grew, who knows the Japanese, 
is just one example of the way in which LIFE tries to 
help readers understand what America is up against. 


LIFE has pictured the Japs as they really are... in 
the Philippines, in China, in Burma... a hard-fighting 
outfit, wily, treacherous, and dangerous. 

LIFE believes that the best way for an individual to 


keep from becoming either over-confident or pessimistic 
is to inform himself of the facts. LIFE’s primary func- 





ae | = 
Millions of Americans want to know the truth...want cold, unvarnished 
facts about what we, as a nation, are up against. LIFE shows readers 
our failures and setbacks, as well as our successes, shows Japs our boys 
have captured, and Americans wounded by Japs. This photo from 
LIFE shows wounded American sailors, victims of a Japanese attack. 
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“THE JAPANESE will not crack...morally or psychologi- 
cally, or economically,” says former U.S. Ambassador to 
Japan, Joseph C. Grew. “They will fight to the bitter end.“ 
These tough, determined-looking Jap soldiers, shown 
in LIFE, seem to bear out Mr. Grew's Statement. 


tion is to bring people facts. ..to do an honest, realistic 
job of reporting the war news...of reporting news and 
facts that rightfully encourage Americans, as well as news 
and facts that reveal our shortcomings and mistakes. 


That Americans appreciate LIFE’s realistic, factual 
reporting is indicated by the fact that LIFE is read each 
week by 23,900,000 civilians, and by 63% of our armed 
forces in this country. 


: = + 

-— os ~ 
fects about our top-notch fighting men are a healthy aid in combating 
unwarranted pessimism. LIFE shows U.S. Army in training camps, and 
abroad in many lands. LIFE articles feature training, equipment, and 
Weapons, show readers that our men are as smart, tough, well-equip- 
ped, and fit to fight as any America has ever produced in its history. 





In giving so many Americans a balanced, unbiased, 
over-all picture of the war and its problems, and the 
enemies we face—in the Pacific, in Europe, in Africa, 
and elsewhere—LIFE serves 
as a force in helping to cre- 
ate a sound, practical, feet- 
on-the-ground Psychological 
Front in the common, united 
war for Freedom. 


All over America, people are carrying on personal or community war 
work. LIFE pictures many kinds of home-front activities, spreading 
news of who is doing what, and how their efforts succeed or fail; and 
why. This LIFE photo shows a farmer who gathered a ton of scrap 
on his farm during well-organized drive at Binghamton, New York. 











with an Iron Fireman 


LL you see of coal handling in the clean 
\ boiler room shown above are the feed 
tubes through which Iren Fireman Spreader 
stokers carry coal to the fire on a stream of air. 
This is an actual picture of the heating plant 
of Clark Field House, which also heats the 
Senior High School and Industrial Arts build- 
ing of the Burlington Independent Schoo] 
District, lowa. 

You see no sign of coal being shoveled be- 
cause there is no manual labor of this kind 
involved. Coal is fed directly from the bunkers 
to the fire. The cleanliness of the operation 


is well indicated from the clean appearance of 


the boiler room. The efficiency of the opera- 
tion is well illustrated by the cost savings. 


Saving 35% of Former Fuel Cost 
This lron Fireman operation cut the former 
fuel cost of $5400 down to $3500—a reduction 
ot 35°. This is just another one of many cases 
from files of Iron Fireman users. Such records 
of performance explain the ever-growing popu- 
larity of Iron Fireman automatic coal firing. 
Ask us to make a free survey and estimate 
showing what Iron Fireman can do in your 
boiler room. Write Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
3403 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


EMAN 


Cleveland 





Portland Toronto 





HEDRICH-BLESSING 


Clark Field House, Burlington, lowa, High School 
Arch l r 
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Special 
Report — 


(This article represents the result of ap 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


THE PINCH IN FOOD SUPPLIES: 
WHY CONTROLS ARE NECESSARY 


Millions of people in this country who 
never had enough to eat im peacetime for 
lack of money now find themselves with 
plenty of money—and still not all they 
want to eat. Out of that contradictory 
situation is arising much confusion over 
the state of the national food supply. 
the 
way the Administration is handling prob- 


Congress, on the warpath about 
lems of farm labor, farm machinery and 
food distribution here and abroad, is re- 
the 
the headlines tell- 
warnings of epi- 


flecting a nationwide concern over 
same problems. So are 
ing of “black markets,” 
demics, reporting the closing of thousands 
of small grocery stores. 

People are asking questions as to why 
this nation, which was supposed to have 
struggled for vears with 


too many pigs, 





available to con. 
much faster than 
prices of foodstuffs. Wages of industrial 


measured by dollars 


sumers, has gone up 
workers rose 21.6 per cent from March to 
September last year. Prices of seven major 
groups of farm products during the same 
period rose only 10.1 per cent. Held dowy 
by ceilings, prices did not rise fast enough 
to check demand. Then the limit began to 
appear on the supply of certain foods, It 
that weren't 
enough meat, butter, milk, eggs and other 
foods for everybody with money enough 


suddenly turned out there 


to buy them—and to feed an Army and 
part of our allies all at the same time. 
So shortages appeared. And that called 
for some agency to step in and regulate 
supply and prices as the law of demand 
formerly them. That’s 


reculated where 





tes 


—Forsythe, USDA 


‘OPEN SESAME’: Ration coupons, not dollars, will be the new magic 


too much cotton, too much wheat, too 


much of everything, now must go on ra- 
tions for many of its common foods. 
The answers start with one big fact that 
is emerging in the minds of Washington’s 
leading officials. They are finding out that 
the nation actually never may have had 
too much of all foods. Rather, it has had 
little War-swollen pay 
are changing the shortage of income into 


too income. rolls 
shortages of food. The peacetime prob- 
lems of “overabundance” in farm produc- 
tion now suddenly are seen to be wartime 
problems of “underproduction” in many 
Cases. 


Here is what has happened. Demand, as 


50 


Prentiss M. Brown, named to be new chief 
of the Office of Price Administration, fits 
in. He faces a dual job of food manage- 
ment: keeping prices down despite rising 
demand, and rationing the 
shortages so that all bear them equally. 


pressure of 


His co-worker in food production is See- 
retary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard, 
the Food Administrator. 

Together, they have the thankless task 
of explaining why dollars, heretofore al- 
the 
must be replaced by a new and limited 
kind of currency—ration coupons. Here 


1 
ways open sesame to a good meai, 


are some of the problems they face, the 
prospects they foresee, the factors behind 
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OLDSMOBILE WORKERS HAVE BEEN 
DOING IT FOR NEARLY TWO YEARS... 
BACKING UP OUR FIGHTING MEN WITH 
VOLUME PRODUCTION OF FIRE-POWER 


” 


AMERICA is “passing the ammunition” today to 
almost every corner of the globe. From the skilled 
hands of her millions of workmen... to the 
eager hands of her millions of fighting men . 

the planes and ships and tanks and cannon and 


shot and shell are passing in a never-ending stream. 


From Oldsmobile, for example, come fast-firing 


automatic cannon for fighter planes —long-range 


cannon for tanks—shot and shell for tanks and 
the artillery. Oldsmobile is carrying out these vast 
war-production assignments in close co-operation 
with more than 130 sub-contractors, working with 
them as an All-American “Keep ’Em Firing” team. 


They’re part of the free industry of a free coun- 





try, and they’re working to 


You Can Help” Pass 
the Ammunition” 


keep it that way. “‘Let’s 








a te 
pass the ammunition, — Buy U.S. 

American industry is say- War Bonds 

. / / and Stamps Seats 
ing, “and we'll all stay free!” 


OLDSMOBILE OF GENERAL MOTORS 


VOLUME PRODUCER OF “FIRE-POWER’ FOR THE 



































This announcement appears merely as a matter of record 
and does not constitute an offering, 


$90,000,000 
Government of the Dominion of Canada | 
BONDS 


$30,000,000 Five Year 214% Bonds 
Dated January 15, 19]3 Due January 1 


$30,000,000 Ten Year 3% Bonds 


5, 1918 


Dated January 15, 1933 Due January 15, 1953 
$30,000,000 Fifteen Year 3% Bonds 
Dated January 15, 1933 Due January 15, 1958 | 


PRICES 
Five Year 244% Bonds 100% and accrued interest 
Ten Year 3% Bonds 10012% and accrued interest 
Fifteen Year 3% Bonds 9814% and accrued interest 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


WOOD,GUNDY &CO.,INC. DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


A. E. AMES & CO. 
Incorporated 


Dated January 14, 1943. 
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O Yet fe,” 


Yes, personality is to 





hospitality what taste- 
appeal is to Teacher’s, 


TEACHER'S SS” | 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky | 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 | 


shortages already apparent and those thiat 
may appear. 

Prospects for 1943. For one thing, per 
capita supply in all types of food is sure 
to fall below the levels enjoyed in recent 
years. Compared with the average con- 
sumption between 1935 and 1939, civilians 
will get these amounts in 1943: dairy 
products, 90 to 95 per cent; meats, 100 to 
105 per cent; poultry, 150 to 160 per cent; 
eggs, 90 to 95 per cent; potatoes, 95 to 
100 per cent; fresh citrus fruits, 125 to 130 
per cent; fresh vegetables, 90 to 95 per 
cent. The supply of cereals will far exceed 
the expected demand. 

The stepdown means there will be much 
less pleasure in eating for most people. 
But, measured by the yardstick of standard 
diet allowances, the cuts in supplies won't 
hurt the nation. Estimates are that the 
average daily diet in the current year 
will contain more than accepted standards 
call for in all but three of the major 
nuirients. 

That holds true at least so far as the 
mythical “average” diet is concerned. How 
well each individual eats from a_ health 





DAILY FOOD CONSUMPTION 


CIVILIAN 
SOLDIER 





























When the Army reaches 7,500,000 men, 
food rations for one month will make a 
pile about the size of the Empire State 
Building. The Army’s food bill now runs 
$2,750,000 daily with 5,000,000 men 
eating 15,000 tons daily. Each soldier 
consumes about 5% pounds daily as 
against 4 pounds for the average civilian. 
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| FAMOUS LIFE LINES | 





COASTAL CONVOYS, life lines of 
our East Coast and Caribbean 
water-borne transport, are guarded 
day and night by U. S. destroyers 
like this. Note the Navy blimp 


BELL AIRACOBRAS—so-called “‘fly- 
ing cannon"—in a dive. Many of 
the life lines of U. S. warplanes 
—primer tubes for engines, con- 
trol tubes and air bleeder tubes 
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hovering protectingly over one of the 
tankers in the convoy. 


HIs 1s a war of little things as 
Teen as big. On slender lines of 
tubing, for example, may depend 
the lives and fighting effectiveness 
of the men in tanks, jeeps, bombers, 
PT boats, destroyers. 

Life lines of Bundy Tubing trans- 
tank 


turrets and for all types of motor 


mit hydraulic pressure for 
vehicles. They carry refrigerants to 
cold rooms of warships to chill both 


food and ammunition. They feed 





4 for 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


power boats, mine sweepers, tractors, 
Diesel engines with needed fuel and 
lubrication They 


mechanical or structural tubing on 


lines. supply 
radios, aircraft, gliders, tanks. And 
this is just a partial list. 

We at Bundy are proud to assume 
the responsibility of seeing that 
these and many other forms of fight- 
ing equipment get the finest, most 
dependable tubing we can make. 
Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Buy U. S. War Bonds — Get in Your Scrap 


BUNDY , TUBING 


weeps 


ao 
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BUNDYWELD double-walled steel tubing, 
hydrogen-brazed, copper-coated inside 
and outside. From Capillary sizes up to 
and including 4," O. D. This double- 
walled type is also available in steel, 
tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel. 


ENGINEERED o (We DUR 


EXPECTATIONS 


ee 


es 


BUNDY ELECTRICWELD eteel 
tubing. Single-walled — butt 
welded — annealed. Available 
im sizes up to and including 
2"°O. D. Can be furnished tin- 
coated outside in smaller sizes. 


propellers, carburetor compensator 
tubing — are by Bundy. 





U. S. ARMY EXPEDITIONARY GAS 
CANS, used by hundreds of thou- 
sands wherever there are gas-pro- 
pelled military vehicles, tanks or 
aircraft, have their life lines—their 
oir vent tubes — of Bundy Tubing. 


BUNDY “‘TRIPLE-PURPOSE” tubing. 
Vouble-walled, rolled from two strips, 
joints opposite, welded into a solid wall. 
Available in all Mone!; all steel; Monel in- 
side—steel outside; Monel outside — steel 
inside. Sizes up to and including 54" 0. D. 


on 




















Supremacy over the sea came to the 
swift galleys of ancient times when 
straining captive manpower made them 
independent of the vagaries of wind 
and tide. This power was controlled 
by the slave master: his lash dictated 
the maneuvers upon which the vessel’s 
safety frequently depended. 

Men who live and work on water 
have long since replaced manpower 
with engines, and propellers have re- 
placed oars. The clutch lever of mod- 
ern marine gears provides surer and 
more positive control over power than 
the slave master’s lash ever did. 

In construction equipment as well as 
boats, in rail cars, in logging and oil 
drilling machinery, in farm tractors, in 
machine tools—wherever power is in- 
termittently applied to loads—Twin 
Disc Clutches provide positive and 
dependable control. 











Twin Dise Marine Reverse and Reduc- 
tion Gears provide boat operators with 
a wider margin of safety, positive con- 
trol and increased maneuverability. Unex- 
celled reliability results from construction 
features which assure long wear life. 


¢ 4 


over wind 
and tide 


From the beginning, the Twin Disc 
Clutch Company’s policy of combining 
constant research with the finest engi- 
neering skill and craftsmanship has 
resulted in new performance standards 
for clutches. For 25 years now, the 
company’s efforts have been devoted 
solely to the development and manu- 
facture of industrial clutches. Today 
you have available a wealth of skill and 
knowledge which you can profitably 
apply to the solution of your clutch 
problems, no matter what type of 
equipment you build or buy. 

Now is the time to make sure that 
the clutches you use in the near or 
distant future will do the best possible 
job because they are built to do that 
job. Consult Twin Disc engineers now 
—while your ideas are still forming. 
Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 
1402 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 


A Bio caie 


c= (oe Win, 


CLUTCHES Me ere DRIVES 


Hydraulic 





Power Take-off 








standpoint will depend more than ever on 
the information and good judgment of the 
family cook, who will have to know which 
substitutes for the common nutrient-rich 
foods contain the most health components. 
If the experience of Britain is any guide, 
the “point system” of rationing will tend 
to force more people to eat more healthful 
foods. Lower-income groups will have an 
equal chance to get the richer foods; 
higher-income groups will have to eat more 
staples and be satisfied with fewer luxury 
items. 

Supplies. However, there are important 
“ifs” attached to the diet outlook for 
1943. One concerns the military demands 
for food. At present about one-fourth of 
our food goes to satisfy military and 
Lend-Lease needs. The ratio may rise to 
one-third, with operations expanding 
abroad and new areas like French North 
Africa opening up and clamoring for 
American aid. 

Another big “if” arises from the fact 
that the diet and food estimates cited are 
based on the assumption that the food 
production goals for 1943 will be met. 
Actually, no one is ruling out the pos- 
sibility that farmers may be unable to 
meet those goals. Already some estimates 
about 1943 have been scaled downward. 
Here are the reasons why: 

Weather. The biggest gamble is the 
weather. Since 1937, the country has had 
a succession of good culminating 
in the near-perfect growing weather of 
1942. Officials frankly say it’s highly un- 
likely that the weather will continue so 
favorable in 1943. So far, prospects are 
excellent. 

Land. Then there’s the fact that the 
total acreage of land in use can’t be ex- 
panded under wartime conditions. The 
obvious way to increase output—plowing 
up and planting new land—is not open 
to the United States because of the lack 
of man power and machines. So there are 
only two ways of stepping up production. 
The first is to shift labor and machines 
away from surplus or nonessential crops, 
such as wheat and cotton, cauliflower and 
watermelons, into more necessary or scarce 
staples, such as beans and dairy products. 
The second is to intensify production on 
existing acreages. 

From surplus to scarce crops. The 
whole idea in this method is to channel 
production into the crops wanted by hold- 
ing out “incentives” for following the Gov- 
ernment’s wishes. 

A principal method used will be manipu- 
lation of prices. Most recent example is 
the ceiling placed on corn, to maintain 
the present favorable balance between 
corn and hog prices so farmers will find it 
more profitable to feed corn to hogs and 
increase pork output instead of selling the 
corn. 

Farmers’ own shortages. Particularly in 
the case of dairy production, and fre- 
quently in cases of other foods, the Gov- 
ernment is running head on into serious 


years, 
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shortages when it trys to intensify pro- 
duction on existing acreages. 

In labor: About 1,300,000 men are ex- 
pected to leave the farms in 1943 unless 
the situation changes. Yet, to meet pro- 
duction goals, farmers will need about 
990,000 more workers than last year. 

Government plans put forward to ease 
the tightening labor shortage include the 
recruiting of low-income farmers and their 
transfer to farms that will produce more 
food per acre; importation of workers 
from Central America: formation of a 
women’s land army such as is used by 
Britain. The first and second plans al- 
ready are being tried on an experimental 
scale. Congress meanwhile is seeking to 
liberalize draft deferments so as to stop 
the drafting of essential men from farms. 

In transportation: The shortages are 
coming, will cause breakdowns in local 
farm-to-market systems. About one-fourth 
of the country’s trucks are used by farm- 
ers. As their tires wear out, farmers are 
being forced to turn to overburdened rail- 
roads to move products to market, with 
resulting slowdowns and delays. 

In machinery: Quotas for 1943 will al- 
low farm equipment manufacturers to 
turn out only 23 per cent as many farm 
machines as they made in 1940. These 
quotas may be changed upward. The Sen- 
ate Committee Investigating National De- 
fense charges they are too low. On the 
other hand, Government officials defend 
the program by pointing out that it pro- 
vides for production of spare parts to 
maintain existing equipment to the amount 
of 135 per cent of 1940 output. Further- 
more, they say output in the most neces- 
sary and most labor-saving machines will 
be cut less than production of less essen- 
tial machines. Milking machines will be 
held to 66 per cent of 1940 output, or 
nearly three times the percentage of the 
over-all production. 

Rationing. The problems of production 
are no bigger than the problems of divid- 
ing available supplies so the nation will 
share equally in the food that is produced. 
Rationing of meat and butter, promised 
for early February, actually may be de- 
layed until March. The mechanics of the 
job are difficult enough, are still further 
complicated by prices and local factors 
such as transportation tie-ups. 

The new system of price ceilings based 
on regions is hoped to correct some of the 
maldistribution of meat supplies that was 
caused by the first price regulation. But 
there remain many other difficulties, no- 
tably the sheer inability of surrounding 
supply areas to meet greatly increased 
demands of thousands of newcomers in the 
“bonanza areas,” such as those around 
Detroit, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 

All in all, the civilian food situation, 
like all other civilian matters in wartime, 
must take a secondary place. Despite 
bigger food production, bigger paychecks 
and bigger appetites, Americans will be 
lacking many of the finer foods in 1943. 
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Your Shipping Room May 








Be a Saboteur’s Target! 


B At this very moment, war products 
which your plant turns out may be in 
serious peril. A saboteur may lurk in 
your shipping room . . . a dangerous 
enemy that can destroy war products 
before they reach our fighting men! 

That saboteur is commonly known 
as Defective Packing Protection. It's 
a saboteur you can defeat with the 
help of KIMPAK* — the remarkable 
protective material that does much to 
assure the safe delivery of war prod- 
‘ucts. With KIMPAK - protection, they 
are cushioned from jolts, jars and rough 
handling in transit... 


because KIMPAK is 100% grit-free, 
highly polished surfaces are shielded 
against scratches, press markings and 
“burning”... . If your war product 
must be protected against moisture, 
there’s a special moisture-resistant 
KIMPAK to do the job. And if leakage 
from glass containers is your problem, 
there’s a KIMPAK that can absorb 16 
times its own weight in liquids ! 
Manufacturers of metal, plastic, 
wood and glass war products are find- 
ing KIMPAK the right answer to their 
packing protection problems. Whether 
your war product is as 





for KIMPAK combines 
softness with resilien- 
cy. Breakage, chipping 
and chafing are well- 
guarded against. And 





PACK WITH 


CREPE WADDING 


pak 


large as a bomber’s 
wing or as small asa 
wrist pin, KIMPAK 
can serve you, too! 
Write for details today. 


On sam COWm PRES 

























@KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
) fe Established 1872 USN-148 
Creped Wadding Division 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
Send full information about 
KIMPAK. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 


FJamow (OLD 
FORESTER 


hmericas Guest Whisky 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY COMPANY, INC. 
at LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 
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_A Sample of Postwar Relief: 
| Moves by U.S. to Aid Ecuador 


A sample of this country’s plans for re- 
constructing war-stricken may be 
provided in the program now going for- 
ward in El Oro Province in Ecuador. 

El Oro, southernmost province of the 
country, was invaded by Peru during the 
border dispute settled a year ago. During 
the fighting, most of the 40,000 Ecua- 
dorians in the province took to the hills. 
The peace settlement restored the area to 
Ecuador, and the United States undertook 
a co-operative rehabilitation program. 

The project now has expanded far be- 
yond immediate relief and has become a 
long-term program. With technical assist- 
ance and financial help from the United 
States, Puerto Bolivar, the prov:nce’s ma- 
jor port, is getting an improved water 
system and a sewage disposal plant. A sea 


areas 


wall is being built, and steps are being 
taken to improve the fisheries industry. 
Malaria-control projects, a hospital, drain- 
age programs and similar public improve- 
ments are being built elsewhere. 

Puerto Bolivar are 
expected to provide easier transportation 
connections with Guayaquil, principal 
Ecuadorian port, so that El Oro’s coffee, 
oranges, bananas and other tropical fruits 
can find more ready markets. In addition, 
El Oro farmers are being encouraged to 
grow more of their own food, and to find 


Improvements at 


new export crops, such as quinine, fibers 
and rubber. 

Latest reports to the Department of 
Commerce state that economic recovery 
in El Oro is contributing substantially to 
the 


business improvement throughout 
country. 

Thus the United States, in co-operation 
with the Ecuadorean Development Corp., 
not only is resettling war refugees in their 
old homes and repairing war damage to 
property, but 
range improvement in the area. 

If El Gro, which is the first war-devas- 


also is assisting in long- 


tated area to get attention, is to become 
a pattern, the task of Herbert H. Lehman, 
Director of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion in Europe, Asia and Africa, takes on 
added significance. 


Puerto Rico. Congressional disapproval 
of the administration of Puerto Rico’s 
Governor Rexford G. Tugwell again is 
reflected in a resolution introduced by 
Representative Crawford (Rep.) , of Michi- 
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gan. The resolution seeks to annul acts of 
the Puerto Rican legislature that empower 
the island’ Government to acquire land 
and utilities for public development work. 

Behind the resolution is the dispute jp 
Puerto Rico between Governor Tugwell 
and island business interests. This dispute 
has been accentuated by food shortages re- 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE CRAWFORD 
Tugwell was the target 


sulting from the scarcity of shipping. Now 
reports are current in Washington that 
private capital is fleeing from the island. 
One group of Puerto Rican sugar producers 
is said to have purchased a sugar mill and 
several thousand acres of sugar land in 
Florida; another group is reported to have 
bought 6,000 acres of Florida land for 
sugar cultivation. 


Aviation. Passenger fare reductions by 
Pan American and Pan American-Grace 
Airways for flights between the United 
States and Latin America highlight the 
boom in air travel that has accompanied 
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TO ALL 
MONTGOMERY WARD 
PEOPLE 


1—You are free to join or not to join a union, as you wish. The Company fully respects this 
privilege. Your opportunity with the Company will be the same whether you are a union 
member or not. 


2—You do not have to join a union to work at Wards. 


3—Wards is opposed to all forms of the closed shop. Liberty requires that an employee be 
free to join, to refuse to join, or to resign from a union without losing his job. Liberty requires 


that an employer be free to employ the person best suited for the work. 


4—The President of the United States has commanded Wards to accept for its Chicago plant 
a form of closed shop called “maintenance of membership”’. Under this form of closed shop, 
employees are not free to resign from the union without losing their jobs. Wards is compelled 
to discharge every union member who fails to maintain his union membership in good 
standing (non-payment of dues,eetc.). This making of membership in a union a condition of 
holding a job is the closed shop. 


5 —Wards did not voluntarily agree to this requirement. Wards believes it to be illegal and un- 
economic. Wards has accepted it under duress and only because the President of the United 


States expressly so ordered. 


6—Wards is the only retailer in the United States upon whom the President has imposed 
any form of the closed shop. It is unfair to impose burdens upon Wards and not upon those 
with whom it is in competition. If the retail industry is to be subjected to the closed shop 
requirement, it should be legislated by Congress and applied uniformly against all retail 


establishments. 


7 —The National War Labor Board has now called a hearing to determine whether the em- 
ployees at Wards’ six large stores in Denver, Detroit and New York City must belong to the 
union in order to hold their jobs. Wards will continue to oppose this illegal and uneconomic 
requirement. Wards will reject any demand of the Board that employees be discharged be- 
cause they fail to maintain their union membership. 


8—The President of the United States has no authority to order Wards employees to remain 
union members in order to hold their jobs. Congress is the only law-making authority. Con- 
gress has passed no law requiring the closed shop. 


MONTGOMERY WARD and COMPANY 


SEWELL AVERY 
President 
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Get rid of costly delays 


ELAYS in loading or unloading bulky 

products can be costly out of all propor- 
tion these days. But precious time and work- 
hours are being saved in hundreds of vital 
places now by the mobile quick action and 
power of The Roustabout Crane. This free- 
roving load-hustler handles, moves, stacks, 
loads and unloads where you want it when you 
want it—bulky odd-shaped stuff to 5 tons. 
Powerfully built for years of overwork, boom 
rides heavy-duty ball-bearing turntable, en- 
closed gears run in oil. For action now, for 





cost-saving later, write for new bulletin show- 
ing the Roustabout at work. 


f THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 
595 Newman Street . Mansfield, Ohio 


re ROUSTABOUT CRANES 


By Hughes-Keenan 
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the war. Both lines have more business 
than they can handle and earnings are 
skyrocketing. Thus a reduction in fares, 
averaging 10 per cent, has been filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Air travel, in fact, has become the major 
method of movement through the Hemi- 
sphere. The air-line network in South and 
Central America is twice as large as that 
of the United States. 


Shipping. Expanding air business 
serves further to emphasize the shipping 
shortage in the Hemisphere. 

The Board of Economic Warfare has 
tightened export controls by adding com- 
modities to the list that requires exporters 
to have certificates of necessity from the 
buying countries. The new items include 
aluminum, a number of chemicals and 
medicines, cotton goods, woolen goods and 
several metal alloys. 

This means that Hemisphere countries 
will be forced more than ever to justify 
their need for the goods they order. BEW 
states further that no new export licenses 
will be granted until March 1 for ship- 
ments of any type to Argentina, Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Vene- 
zuela. Reason for this action is that the 
backlog of approved orders already ex- 
ceeds available shipping space. 


Taxes. U.S. companies with branches 
or operations in Latin America and other 
foreign countries may be able to save 
some tax dollars on this year’s income 
taxes and on future years’ operations. 

In passing the 1942 Revenue Act, Con- 
eress broadened the definition of income 
taxes paid to foreign governments so that 
ereater tax credits can be taken on taxes 
paid to foreign countries. Hitherto only 
foreign income taxes as such were allowed 
as credits, but the present law permits 
credits for “a tax paid in lieu of a tax paid 
on income.” 

Indications are that this definition will 
permit tax credits on U.S. returns for 
foreign levies on net worth, gross sales, ex- 
port of capital, and graduated taxes on 
business privileges. Although the exact 
significance of the new concession awaits 
Treasury interpretation, taxes that might 
possibly be affected include special levies 
on metals mined in Latin-American coun- 
tries, royalties demanded of oil companies, 
or special concessions demanded in buying 


foreign exchange. 





| | COLUMBIA 
Samm) GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 65, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cemulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 55, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 44, quarterly, $1.25 per share 


payable on February 15, 1943. to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1943. 


Date PARKER 
January 7, 1943 Secretary 
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To men and women under 45 


who hold a Social Security card 


HAT MY UNCLE FRED SAID to a bunch 
W of us over at his house the other night 
applies to every man and woman I know 
in business. We were talking about how 
swell it would be to retire on an income 
some day and really enjoy life. 

“Well, as you know,” he said, “I’ve just 
retired. From now on, I’m living on my 
income, free to do as I please. And what’s 
more, I think you younger folks can man- 
age it the same way I did. 

“Years ago, I took out a Phoenix Mu- 
tual Retirement Income Plan, guaran- 
teeing me $100 a month at age 65. I was 
able to take care of it out of my salary. 

“When the Social Security Act was 
passed, it made me plenty happy. Appar- 
ently the Government and I both had 
the same idea—providing for me when I 
stopped working and wanted to retire. 

“So, you see, I’m sitting pretty today. 
My Social Security and my Phoenix Mu- 
tual Retirement Income Plan are part- 
ners. They work together to provide the security I’m enjoying 
now. With the income from both of them, I can do all the 
things I’ve always wanted to do. 

“Any man or woman in business needs both of them, I say. 
I felt better about my own future when I took out my Phoenix 
Mutual Plan. Then Social Security made my future even more 
secure. Together, they certainly make this life of retirement the 
life for me.” 


$100 a month extra for life 


The Social Security program already provides a certain amount 

of life income for most workers in business and industry when 

they reach 65. A Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income Plan 

enables you to add to that security. For instance, suppose 

you’re under 45 now. If you qualify for the following Phoenix 

Mutual Retirement Income Plan, you can add $100 a month 

to your income at age 65. This plan guarantees: 

1. A check for $100 when you reach age 65, and a check for 
$100 every month thereafter as long as you live. 

2. A monthly income for your family, in case you die before 
retirement age. 


3. A monthly disability income for yourself, if before 55 total 
disability should stop your earning power for six months or 
more. 


And there are many other possibilities. Your Social Security 
income starts when you reach age 65, but you may want to 
have your Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income begin as early 
as age 60 or even age 55. This can be arranged. 

The Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income Plan is right in 
line with your Government’s desire to make your later years 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co, 
571 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
| your illustrated booklet, describing retire- 
| ment income plans for women. 
1 Name — 


Date of Birth 


Business Address 





Home Address_ 











PHOENIX MUTUAL 


fretirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 





happy, trouble-free years. To Uncle Sam’s provision for your 
future, it adds whatever extra income you can afford to pro- 
vide for yourself out of your present salary. By putting some- 
thing aside from your salary now, you can make sure of a 
guaranteed future—on a monthly income for life. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send the coupon below and you will receive, by mail and with- 
out charge, a booklet which tells about the Phoenix Mutual 
Plan... how your guaranteed income can be any amount from 
$10 to $200 a month or more, starting at age 55, 60, 65, or 70 
..- how you can fit the Plan to your own specific needs, large 
or small. Don’t delay. Send for your copy now. 
































MONTHLY SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS AT AGE 65 
Average if you have been continuously in covered em- 
a ployment and your age on Jan. 1, 1937, was: 
to age 65) 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 

$35.00 33.75 32.50 31.25 

$100 eee | | (Bes | 3358 | 28 

$42.00 | 40.50 39.00 37.50 
$150 63.00 | 60.75 58.50 | 56.25 
$49.00 47.25 45.50 | 43.75 

$200 73.50 70.88 | 68.25 | 65.63 

$250 $56.00 54.00 52.00 50.00 
and over 84.00 81.00 78.00 75.00 
note: Upper amount in each set of figures indicates single bene- 
fit; lower indicates benefit to man and wife, after both reach 65. 











PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
571 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your 32-page illustrated book showing how to 
get a guaranteed income for life, beginning at 
age 55, 60, 65, or 70. 


Name 
Date of Birth 
Business Address 


Home Address 
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Coryricnut 1943. By PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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accurately and efficiently controlled 
by regulating the flow of materials | 


which in turn can be economically 


accomplished by TOWM ITD } 


THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN-GANG 
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TOWMOTOR COMPANY + (227 £. IS2WD STREET, CLEVELAND 


STRAIGHT — GAS POWERED INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY — SINCE 1919 


_ People 
of the leek 


Title Reg. U.S. 


Prentiss Marsh Brown grew up in one 
of the nation’s coldest towns, St. Ignace, 
Mich., on the strait that joins Lakes Michi- 
gan and Huron. He studied law, practiced 
in his home town, was prosecuting attor- 
ney, a member of Congress and United 
States Senator. In the Senate, he fought 
parity-plus prices for the farmer. A Repub- 
lican captured his Senate seat in the last 
election. Last week, ex-Senator Brown was 
named for the nation’s No. 1 hot spot: 
Price Administrator, with rationing to 
handle. 
* * * 

Edward J. Flynn has heard a lot of 
hard names in 25 years of politics. He was a 
member of the New York Legislature, 
sheriff of Bronx County during prohibition, 
chamberlain of the City of New York. Some 
of the mildest things said about him was 
that he was Bronx County boss. Mr. Roose- 
velt made him Secretary of State in New 





EDWARD FLYNN’ FRANK WALKER 
. mailed fist in Congress? 


York and chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. Last week, Post- 
master General Frank C. Walker was 
boomed for the Committee chairmanship. 
Mr. Flynn was hearing more hard words. 
He had been named Minister to Australia 
and special envoy for the President; and 
Senators demanded an inquiry into his fit- 
ness. 
* & & 

Edward Joseph Kelly for 10 years was 
head of a park board that had $30,000,000 
of parks and boulevards to build in Chica- 
go. He was chief engineer of a sanitary dis- 
trict program costing $120,000,000. In 1939, 
he got a $100,000,000 superhighway pro- 
gram for Chicago. He organized a Christ- 
mas benefit that in seven years gave 
clothes and shoes to 448,000 Chicago chil- 
dren. As mayor, he put on one of the most 
elaborate USO programs in the country for 
soldiers around Chicago. Last week, Mayor 
Kelly announced he would run for another 
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four-vear term. Republicans had a hard 
time finding a man to run against him. 
* * * 

Hervey Allen is an author with a knack 
of doing all sorts of things. He was educat- 
ed at three colleges. He taught and lec- 
tured. He served first in the Navy, then 
in the Army, was wounded in the first 
World War. He has written poetry, biog- 
raphy and novels. One was the best-selling 
“Anthony Adverse.” Last week, Mr. Allen 
added a new chapter to his own record of 
versatility. He became information special- 
ist for the Atlanta office of the War Man- 
power Commission 


Wiley Blount Rutledge, Jr., once prac- 
tised law in the Colorado mountains. Al- 
ready he had taught school in Indiana, 
New Mexico and Colorado. After two years 
as a lawyer in Boulder, he went back to 
teaching at the University of Colorado, 
moved to Washing- 
ton University and 
later to the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. The 
Kentucky-born law 
teacher was named to 
the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1939. Last 
week, he moved into 
a legal realm higher 
than the Colorado 
mountains. President 


—Harris & Ewing 
WILEY RUTLEDGE 


Roosevelt named him 
an Associate Justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

James J. Davis probably pays more lodge 
dues than any other member of Congress. 
He is honorary director of the Loyal Order 
of Moose, an Elk, a Knight of Pythias, a 
Mason, an Odd Fellow, member of a union, 
various veterans’ organizations. He believes 
fraternal publications should suspend to 
save paper. Last week, Senator Davis be- 
came a member of another organization 
that will not charge dues, but will publish 
an account of its doings. He took a seat on 
the important Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

* * * 

Rolf Nugent has been studying wages 
and credit for 17 years, first for the State 
of Pennsylvania, later with the Russell Sage 
Foundation. He wrote 
books about credit, 
economic stability 
and small loans, was 
a consultant for Gov- 
ernment agencies. As 
director of the credit 
policy branch of the 
Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Mr. Nugent 
developed the plan for 
installment purchases 


—Acme 


ROLF NUGENT 


of goods now, to be 
delivered after the 
war. Last week, his plan got the unquali- 
fied approval of his boss, Leon Henderson. 
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* —and I’m glad of it! You 
see, I represent the amount that 
wus Aircraft would have 
to pay out in Messenger Service 
around this huge new plant... I 
represent all those hours of foot- 
work we'd spend in running 
back and forth among the build- 
ings often as much as a mile 
apart. And I represent all the wasted manpower that 
would result unless Lamson took over. 


* With Lamson Dispatch Tubes, this factory has cut us 
all out—and it’s saving at least $150,000 a year! But I’m 
glad—because I’ve got a useful new production job on the 
assembly line with all the others! 


* I'll say that Lamson “Messengers with Wings”—those 
fast pneumatic tubes—certainly speed up wartime output. 
With all the orders, job tickets, detail changes, plans, 
messages and inter-ofiice paperwork rushed around .by 
Lamson I'll bet the efficiency of our plant ys — 


per cent better! “ 


ov 

* Why, Misté®-those Lamson Pneumatfe Lube Carriers 
are large enough to,carry whole letter files without folding, 
blueprints over tye feet long and parts, samples and tools 
that weigh 5 to 10 pounds. 
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CORPORATION 


SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


Makers of CONVEYORS and PNEUMATIC DISPATCH TUBES 
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Motion pictures take America—in love 
and in laughter—out to Guadalcanal, Ice- 
land, India, North Africa, Alaska, to cheer 
and to comfort tired men with lonely 
hearts. Lieut.-Comdr. Henry P. Michiels, 
USNR, from somewhere in the Pacific, 
writes DeVRY: *“Out here... movies are 
the one and only diversion our boys have, 
apart from chasing Japs.” 


VITAL TO THE BATTLE FRONT 
ESSENTIAL ON THE HOME FRONT 


Motion pictures speed the training of our 
fighting men. They report unerringly—as 
only camera, projector, and sound film 
can—exactly what happened at the height 
of the hottest engagement... Ask Donald 
Nelson how much motion pictures con- 
tribute also to the speed-up of produc- 
tion. Because it was designed to more than 
withstand the strenuous gaff of 
peace, DeVRY equipment now 
withstands the terrific punish- 
ment of war. DeVRY COR- 
PORATION, 1101 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. 
* * * 

The new DeVRY 35 mm Semi- 
Portable Sound Projector, as sup- 
plied to the U.S. Navy and U.S. 
Army Air Corps. 
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DEYRY 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 


MOTION PICTURE — SOUND EQUIPMENT 
* BUY WAR BONDS x 

















“Mae Veas 
aud Mays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Postwar Hazards 

Sir:—I would like to make a heartfelt 
plea on behalf of all the men in uniform 
to the men who are the governmental 
and political leaders of the land. 

We, who are in uniform today, from 
the bottoms of our hearts plead for you 
not to forget the lessons taught just 24 
years ago. Please do not again deceive 
yourselves that the job is done when gun- 
fire ends, forgetting the world for which 
we fought. 

Please do not mistakenly assume that 
you can an attitude which will 
embarrass your political opponents to your 
gain. Playing politics with world peace is 
as dangerous as playing with fire. Remem- 
ber that the ones who really suffer from 
the playing of politics with world peace 
are the people, not political parties. 

We, who are in uniform today, stand 
ready to give our all for victory. Do you, 


choose 


who control our Government, stand ready 
to give your all for peace? We seek vic- 
tory through personal sacrifice. Will you 
seek peace through personal sacrifice? 


New Orleans, La. E. E. D. 


Sir:—I have read several articles in your 
magazine dealing with possible postwar 
conditions and ways to make the peace. 
What bothers me is what kind of treaty 
or contract can we ever dare sign with 
nations whom know 
cheats. 


we to be liars and 
The German people have broken every 
treaty they have had for the past 30 
years, beginning with that famous “scrap 
of paper” when they marched into Bel- 
gium in 1914. 
The Japanese 
treaties ever 


have been breaking 
the other world war. 
They fortified the mandated islands. They 
violated the territorial integrity of China. 
Finally, they sent a special envoy to talk 
peace at Washington, for no other reason 
than to cover up their real intentions. 

Do we not put ourselves at a serious 


since 


disadvantage when we sign a contract 
which we will be bound by, and the 
other party will not? 

Butte, Mont. G.H.E. 





From an ‘Old Man’ of 40 

Sir:—The President’s order eliminating 
men over 38 from the armed forces is plac- 
ing a stigma of “old age” on many men 
who are physically able to serve in many 
branches of the service. Before the war, 
industry was reluctant to employ a man 
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wer 40. How will men in this group be 
ble to convince employers they have 
gme good years to offer them when the 
Government has officially said they are 
“ld men”? 

Except for the actual combat units, men 
yp to 45 can very well handle most of 
the other jobs in the Army and Navy. 
We have in our armed forces now more 
than enough young men if they were 
transferred to the active combat units. 
Men from 38 to 45 could very well be 
drafted in their places. 

It so happens I am 40. I play handball 
three times a week, can play 36 holes of 
golf a day, hunt all day, and I know that 
| could do something in some branch of 
the service. I have no children and my 
wife is a registered nurse. Drafting me 
would create no hardship. 

I was too young for the last war and 
now I am too old for this one. On behalf 
of the men in my group, I protest this 
ruling. 
Steubenville, Ohio 


J.L. K. 





Another Coffee Recipe 

Sir:—In a recent issue of The United 
States News I noted a request for ideas 
about making coffee. I should like to make 
the following suggestion: 

If a dried fig is added to coffee grounds 
it enhances the flavor considerably and a 
smaller amount of coffee need be used. A 
teaspoonful of cocoa added to coffee 
ground is another way of enriching the 
brew. 


New York, N. Y. M. V. ANprReEss 





Food: The No. 1 Problem 


Sir:—The letter from an Indiana farm- 
er, published in the December 25 issue of 
The United States News, is in every way 
a true and correct picture of what every 
farmer in the United States is up against, 
to a greater or lesser degree. 

The section of the letter which dealt 
with problems connected with certificates 
of war necessity, issued by the Office of 
Defense Transportation, I can verify 100 
per cent. 

I have worked on gas rationing as a 
volunteer ever since the beginning of pas- 
senger car rationing, and I believe there 
are no words to give anyone even a faint 
picture of the idiotic way those ODT cer- 
tificates were made out. 

Farmers all over the country have seen 
this food shortage coming, practically 
since war was declared, and Washington 
is only beginning to realize there is going 
to be a real lack of food. It is a bit late 
now. 

Why is it that most people appear to 
evade the fact that winning the war is 
right up to the American farmer? I tell 
you, food is the No. 1 question today, for 
all the navies, armies and materiel in the 
world cannot win the war unless they, and 
the people at home, are fed. 
Petaluma, Calif. LC.C. 
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THE speedometer can no longer 
be used as a service guide. The 
calendar has taken its place. 


“Still” wear—as well as “use” 
wear—is a thing to guard against 
in these times of curtailed driving. 


“Still” wear can cause batter- 
ies to become weakened, oils to 
become diluted, tires 
to become deflated 
unless a regular serv- 
ice plan is followed. 


Tue Facrories Serve 
with War Materials 
Production 





THROW YOUR SCRAP 
METAL INTO THE SCRAP 





Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler dealers can be of great 
assistance to car and truck owners 
in programming service on the 
basis of time instead of mileage. 


For factory-engineered and 
inspected parts and accessories 
see a nearby Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto or Chrysler 
dealer. For Dodge 
Truck parts see a 
nearby Dodge dealer. 


Tue Deacers Serve 
with Car and Truck 


Maintenance 
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Mashingion Wuspers. 








National Ban on Pleasure Driving? . . . More Delay 
In Synthetic Rubber . . . Intricacy of Meat Rationing 


The British still do not respond fa- 
vorably to explanations of the Amer- 
ican State Department and of other 
American officials as to why this Gov- 
ernment is dealing in Africa with 
Frenchmen who were part of the re- 
gime that collapsed and that lined up 
with Vichy. 


x * * 


A report from London has it that U.S. 
State Department hostility to the 
French General de Gaulle is such that 
it even prevented Mrs. Roosevelt, 
when in London, from meeting Mme. 
de Gaulle. General de Gaulle is the 
French military leader who refused to 
bow down to the Germans when 
France fell. 


x * * 


James F. Byrnes, as Economic Stabil- 
izer, gets the credit for having induced 
President Roosevelt not to introduce 
issues that would create controversy 
either into his address to Congress or 
into his budget message. Mr. Byrnes 
now has the job of smoothing White 
House relations with Congress. 


x *« * 


William Jeffers isn’t to win his fight 
for priorities that would enable him to 
complete a 1,100,000-ton synthetic 
rubber program on schedule. That 
program, recommended by the Ba- 
ruch Committee, is to be cut back 
somewhat to give greater headway to 
escort ships for the Navy and aviation 
gasoline for the Air Forces. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt still has a habit 
of issuing executive orders that con- 
flict with one another and that tend to 
create internal squabbles among the 
officials who are affected. 


2 & 2 


More and more talk is heard in high 
places of a coterie of New Deal law- 
yers and economists attached to war 
agencies who are so zealous in their 
quest for personal power that they stir 
up arguments and antagonisms in the 
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hope of making gains in the resulting 
shake-ups. 


x * * 


Adolf Berle, for the State Depart- 
ment, Alvin Hansen, for the Federal 
Reserve Board, and Harry White, for 
the Treasury, are taking a prominent 
part in planning of postwar financial 
controls. 


: = @ 


Some very important officials are sug- 
gesting that it will be necessary to 
make the ban on pleasure driving na- 
tionwide in scope, instead of having 
it confined to the Eastern States. Re- 
strictions on individual use of scarce 
materials have a habit of spreading. 


2 & @ 


Now that the incident is sometime 
past and orders have been issued that 
will make it very dangerous to repeat 
the performance, it can be told that 
in one offensive operation a U.S. 
naval vessel seeking service from a 
merchantship in the early morning 
was told that no service could be 
given until 8 o’clock in the morning, 
since that was starting time. The 
naval vessel in that instance had to 
wait. 


x * * 


It may be two more months before 
machinery for rationing meat and 
dairy products will be in working or- 
der. All kinds of difficulties are con- 
fronting the ration planners. 


2 @2 @ 


Judge Wiley Rutledge will be one 
more Supreme Court Justice who 
takes up his duties without having 
had any extensive private legal prac- 
tice as a background for his service. 
Justices Murphy, Frankfurter, Black 
and Douglas all came to the Court 
after rising through public service or 
teaching, rather than through law 
practice. 


ee & @ 


High Navy officials appear not to be 
convinced that anything will be gained 


by creating a separate arm of the 
service under a commander with the 
sole responsibility of fighting subma- 
rines. To date, the techniques for 
fighting submarines appear not to 
have kept pace with the improvement 
in submarine operations that the Ger. 
mans have effected. 


x * * 


Henry Morgenthau, as Secretary of 
the Treasury, is far from sold on the 
idea of compulsory lending as a means 
of raising money to help finance the 
war. Mr. Morgenthau is getting re- 
sults from voluntary lending and is 
interested in taxes for revenue, not in 
funds that would have to be given 
back, with interest, after the war. 


xk 


Metals Reserve Co. is reported to be 
dickering with salvage concerns for a 
world-wide scrap collection to feed 
American industries. The companies 
would operate under Government su- 
pervision to collect industrial scrap 
from Latin America, and battlefield 
scrap from North Africa and the 
South Pacific. 


Se &£.¢ 


Chinese officials are said to resent a 
British-American policy that they be- 
lieve slights China in war planning. 
They complain, for example, that 
Chungking was not even notified of 
the Burma campaign launched by 
Field Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell. 


x * * 


Reports are that Prentiss Brown, the 
new Price Administrator, plans to re- 
ject the resignations of most of Leon 
Henderson’s top aides. OPA is not ex- 
pected to change much either in per- 
sonnel or policy. 


x * * 


War Production Board orders pro- 
hibiting new power line extensions to 
rural areas may have to be revised. 
Farmers, who are urged to produce 
more food with less labor, are begin- 
ning to demand more electric powet. 
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America makes the best of everything! 
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Making the best of a situation is the great American trait. Offering the best y 


of whiskies ...Schenley Royal Reserve...is the great American gesture. And : SCHENLEY 
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buying War Bonds is the great American privilege. Buy War Bonds regularly. Royal Fiscree SCHENLEY 
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Schenley Royal Reserve, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits. Blended Whiskey, 86 Proof. Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y.C. 





Crash helmet, coveralls, 
Camels — they’re “ standard 
equipment” with this tank 
driver. That’s a General be- 
hind him—a “General Lee.” 


Ski champion, U. S. Army 
model 1943. His cigarette is 
a flavor champion of many 
years’ standing — Camel — 


the Army man’s favorite. 


“Tell it to the Marines!” 
And this Marine paratroop- 
er, with his parachute pack, 
will tell you the favorite 
pack with Marines is Camel. 


Dolphins on this sailor’s 
right sleeve mean undersea 
service.“ Pigboat” is his word 
for submarine —“Camel” for 
his favorite smoke. 
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IN THE ARMY 
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With men in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and 
Coast Guard, the favor- 
ite cigarette is CAMEL. 
(Based on actual sales 
records in Post Ex- 





changes and Canteens.) 





FIRST IN THE SERVICE 





On land—on sea—yes, and in 
the air, too, the favorite is 
Camel. As this high-altitude 
Army bomber pilot says: 
“Camels suit me to a ‘T’!” 
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Nie The |f Zone” 

\e where cigareles 
J. are frdged 











ot The “T- ZONE” —Taste and Throat—is the proving ground for 
: ; cigarettes. Only your taste and throat can decide which ciga- 


‘ Lot 


rette tastes best to you...and how it affects your throat. For 


Take a jouncing Jeep, a 
Johnny Doughboy —an “I'd 
walk a mile” grin—add ’em 
all up and you get CAMEL— 
the fighting man’s favorite. B. 5. Reynolds Tobacce Company 


On the right sleeve of these men, 
above, there’s a small white 
shield. That means Coast Guard. 
And with men in theCoastGuard, 


your taste and throat are individual to you. Based on the ex- 
perience of millions of smokers, we believe Camels will suit 
your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” Prove it for yourself! 


the favorite cigarette is Camel. Winston-Salem, North Carolina 











